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WASHINGTON, JANUARY 10, 1848. 


(Thirtieth Congress, first session. House of Pepre- 
sentalives, Hecmber 22.) 

[cONTINtJKn.] 

UEUI.AKATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

It is often assorted, however, Mr. Chairman, in 
declamation rather than in argument, that the 
Declaration of Independence proclaims all men to 
be free and equal; that that declaration has never 
been repealed; and that, being now in force, it 
should control the action of the Government. 
That declaration was made to dissolve the politi¬ 
cal bonds which connected us with Great Britain. 
Its validity for that purpose cannot be question¬ 
ed, and the act as such is still in force.- But the 
reasons which induced the Congress to take such 
a decisive step formed no part of the act itself. 
It might as well be insisted that the reasons giv¬ 
en in the report of a committee recommending the 
passage of a bill formed a port of the law itself. 
The declaration, as made, was supported by a 
most able and eloquent popular appeal to the peo¬ 
ple of the colonies and to all the world. It was 
made in behalf of States, every one of which thou 
held and continued to hold slaves. It never oc¬ 
curred to any one in that day, that the opinions 
and statements contained in the declaration be¬ 
came a part of any of the State Constitutions or 
of the United States. Even had it been other¬ 
wise, it has since been superseded by the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States; just as the old Arti¬ 
cles of Confederation, which were once undoubt¬ 
edly in force, by that act lost their validity, and 
cannot therefore, in any manner, now influence 
the action of Congress. As soon, however, as the 
people of the Territory have made a republican 
form of government for themselves, the Constitu¬ 
tion takes the general legislative powers from 
Congress, and gives them to the new State. 

REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

• I am now brought, Mr. Chairman, to the con¬ 
sideration of a groat question in our political sys¬ 
tem, What is a “republican form of government,” 
such ns the United States guaranties to every 
State in the Union? Eminent men, with whom 1 
am accustomed to act on many questions, hold 
that it gives such a control over the form of the 
State Constitutions ns I cannot sanction. On a 
former occasion, in tliis House, when opposition 
was made to the admission of Florida into the 
Union, on account of the pro-slavery character of 
her Constitution, I took occasion, when support¬ 
ing her claims to admission, to express my dissent 
from those doctrines. Others have maintained 
that this feature of the Constitution was intended 
to exclude slavery entirely from the Territories 
and the States; while, with a third class, the term 
“ republican” is understood to bo synonymous 
with perfect equality, politically, of oil, persons 
whatever. What is a “ republican form of gov¬ 
ernment?” I know, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
Indisposition on the part of some to go into such 
considerations. They are indifferent to every¬ 
thing that does not promise an immediate result. 
Many sneer at ahstractions and contemn inquiries 
into the fundamental principles of government. 
If, sir, by remaining ignorant of the great princi- 
ple3*which have regulated the rise, progress, and 
destruction of Governments and States, we could 
escape entirely the action of these principles, 
then, perhaps, “ignorance” would be “bliss.” 
But no man escapes the action of the national 
laws by remaining ignorant of them. The force 
of gravity acts as violently upon the clown as it 
does upon the philosopher -who understands its 
laws. The wind and the waves of the ocean strike 
with as much violence the hude craft constructed 
and directed in profound ignorance of their forces, 
as they do the sides of the best built ship direct¬ 
ed by those who are Cimiliar with the stormy seas. 
If a man should sleep in his canoe in the stream 
immediately above the cataract of Niagara, he 
would not thereby suspend, as to himself, the ac¬ 
tion of that current. He who is selected to direct 
the motions of a steam-engine sliould be acquaint¬ 
ed with its powers. The laws which control the 
courses of States and the action of Government 
are not less fixed and certain than those which op¬ 
erate in the physical world. 

What, tjien, is a “ republican form of govern¬ 
ment,” that system which is to control the politi¬ 
cal destinies of the people of the American Union ? 
P«rhaps there are few terms in our language 
more difficult to define preoisely. Mr. Madison, 
in the Federalist, admits as much. In Walker’s 
and Johnson’s dictionaries, the books of the kind 
perhaps in most common use among us, a “ Re¬ 
public”’is defined to bo “a State in which the 
power is lodged in more tK.an one.” In this defi¬ 
nition they seem to follow Addison. Worcester, 
who has published the latest and most compre¬ 
hensive dictionary, says; “A Republic may be 
cither a democracy or an aristocracy. In the lat¬ 
ter, it is vested in a nobility, or a privileged class 
of comparatively a small number of persons.” 
This is substantially the same with M ontesquieu’s 
definition of a Republic, in his Spirit of Laws. 
Polybius, whom, notwithstanding the early times 
in whioh he lived, I regard as perhaps the most 


sagacious of political writers, considers a Repub¬ 
lic ns a mixture of the features of monarchy, aris¬ 
tocracy, and democracy, in equal proportions—so 
that any two of these powers or estates might, by 
their combination, be able to prevent the usurpa¬ 
tion or abuses of the third. Such a Government, 
he thought, would, by its Executive, secure the 
strength of monar.chy; by its Senate, the steadiness 
and roisdom of aristocracy; and by its democracy 
insure that its action would he directed to the 
promotion of the public good. He regarded the 
Roman Government of his day, then in its pur¬ 
est, healthiest, and most perfect condition, though 
it afterwords decayed and was destroyed in the 
manner pointed out and predicted by him—he, I 
say, lookiqg on this Government with the disin¬ 
terested eye of a stranger and a captive, pro¬ 
nounced it the most perfect Republic that had 
ever been known. I refer particularly to this 
Government, because the word “Republic” was a 
Roman word, invented to designate, and always 
applies to, that system. Not only did monarchi¬ 
cal .and aristocratic features predominate in its 
construction, but it sustained the system of do¬ 
mestic slavery in its most extensive form. Dur¬ 
ing more than three hundred years, and the pe¬ 
riod of its greatest strength and prosperity, it was 
computed that the whole number of slaves was 
three times as great as the number of freemen. 
Athenius states that he knew many Romans who 
owned ten and twenty thousand slaves. A single 
freedman, in the reign of Augustus, had acquir¬ 
ed, at the time of his death, above four thousand 

If we come down to our own times, we find that 
these views of political writers were familiar to 
the minds of the framers of our Constitution, and 
constant topics of discussion in the Convention. 
Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, said; “ The evils 
we experience flow from the excess of democracy. 
The people do not want virtue, but are the dupes 
of pretended patriots. In Massaohusetts, it has 
been fully confirmed by experience that they are 
daily misled into the most baneftil measures and 
opinions by the false reports circulated by de¬ 
signing men, and whioh no one on the spot can 
refute.” 

Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, observed, “ that the 
general object was to provide a cure for the evils 
under whioh the United States labored; that, in 
tracing these evils to their origin, every man had 
found it in the turbulence and follies of democra¬ 
cy ;” and argued in favor of a Senate, as a check 
to this tendency in their Governments. 

Mr. Mason, his colleague, “ argued strongly for 
an election of the larger branch by the people. It 
was to bo the grand depository of the democratic 
principles of the Government.” 

Mr. Madison said: “ No agrarian attempts have 
yet been made in this country; but symptoms of 
a levelling spirit, as we have understood, have 
sufficiently appeared in a certain quarter to give 
notice of the future danger. How is the danger 
to be guarded against on repnblican principles ?” 
He argued that a Senate, elected for the term of 
nine years, would perhaps answer the purpose; 
and, in conclusion, declared “that, as It was more 
than probable that we were now digesting a plan 
which, in its operation, would decide forever the 
fate of republican government, we ought not only, 
to provide every guard for liberty that its preser¬ 
vation could require, but be careful to supply the 
defects which our own experience had particular¬ 
ly pointed out.” 

Mr. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, said: “ Massa¬ 
chusetts cannot keep the peace one hundred miles 
from her capital, and is now forming an army for 
its support. How long Pennsylvania may be free 
from a like situation cannot be foreseen.” And, 
in reply to his colleague, (Mr. Sherman,) who 
spoke favorably of the condition of Connecticut, 
Mr. Hamilton, of New York, said that there, “of 
late, the Government had. entirely given way to 
the people, and hail in fact suspended many of its 
ordinary functions, in order to prevent those tur¬ 
bulent scenes whioh had appeared elsewhere.” 
He asked Mr. Sherman whether the State at this 
time “ dare impose and collect a tax on the peo¬ 
ple?” In the same speech, he said, “he concor- 
Tod with Mr. Madison in thinking that we were 
now about to decide forever the fate of republi¬ 
can government,’’ making references to the Ro¬ 
man and other republican Governments. And, 
on another occasion, he said, in debate, “ They 
suppose seven years a sufficient period to give the 
Senator adequate firmness, from not considering 
the amazing violence and turbulence of the demo¬ 
cratic spirit. When a great object of Govern¬ 
ment is pursued, which seizes the popular pas¬ 
sions, they spread like wildfire, and become irre¬ 
sistible. He appealed to the gentlemen from New 
England, whether experience had not then verified 
the remark.” After referring to many countries, 
ho said: “ What is the inference from all these 
observations? That wo ought to go as far, in or¬ 
der to attain stability and permanency, as republi¬ 
can principles will admit. Let one branch of the 
Legislature hold their places for life, or at least 
during good behaviour; let the Executive also be 
for Ufe.” 

It may seem a little singular, Mr. Chairman, 
that all reference in these debates to disturbances 
are in the sections of the Union having few or no 
slaves. I have not made the extracts, however, 
with any intention of showing this, but to make 
it appear in what sense the framers of the Con¬ 
stitution understood the meaning of “ republican 
form of government.” As the clause was origi¬ 
nally adopted by the Convention,’in Committee of 
the Whole, it stood thus: 

“16. Sesolved, That a republican Constitution 
and its existing lams ought to be guarantied to each 
State by the United States.” 

Why guaranty the existing laws, if twelve of the 
Constitutions, because they established slavery, 
were not “ republican,” and must of necessity be 
altered ? Though the words “ its existing laws” 
were ultimately left out of the clause, it was 
never intimated by any one that the then State 
Constitutions were not “ republican” because they 
sustained slavery. Gonverneur Morris, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, who said “that domestic slavery is the 
most prominent feature in the aristocratic ooum 
tenanoe of the proposed Constitution,” never pre¬ 
tended that it was not a feature of the Constitution 
of the United States itself; nor was there at that 
time a disposition manifested to place the black 
on an equal footing with the white race. The 
same Gouvemeur Morris, in discussing the pro¬ 
posed basis of representation, said: “Another ob¬ 
jection with him against admitting the blacks into 
the census was, that the people of Pennsylvania 
would revolt at the idea of being put on a footing 
with slaves.” His colleague (Mr. Wilson) said: 
“ Ho had some apprehensions, also, from the ten¬ 
dency of blending the blacks with the whites, to 
give disgust to the people of Pennsylvania, as had 
been intimated by his colleague, (Mr. Gouvemeur 
Morris.”) To show that similar feelings exist in 
the free States still, I might refer to the laws of 
Ohio excluding free negroes; to the extraordina¬ 
ry provision in the new Constitution of Illinois, to' 
prevent free negroes from being admitted into the 
territory of that State; to the decision, the other 
day, of the State of Connecticut, by which the 
people determined, by a vote of four to' one, that 
free blacks should not be allowed to vote. And, 
as I have alluded to that matter, I will say that I 
no doubt hut that the people decided that 
iion aright. I may be told that no mischief 
has resulted in Massachusetts from permitting 
negroes to vote. And, sir, I have no doubt but 
that if, out of sympathy, all blind infants were 
allowed to vote, no political evil would have re¬ 
sulted, the number of either class being too small 
to disturb that prosperous Commonwealth. Nor 
is it sufficient for me to hear it said that this or 
that particular negro is as intelligent and as moral 
as the average of white voters. It is easy to find 
females far better qualified to think justly on po¬ 
litical subjects than most men, and sometimes 
we find those among them not averse to the bus¬ 
tle of an election day. Many young men of eigh¬ 
teen and twenty ye.ars of age are better politi¬ 
cians than other adult voters. Why is it, then, 
that all females are excluded from the right to 
vote? Why is it that, even among the other half 
of the human race, men are excluded from the 
right of suffrage till they have attained an age 
which the majority never reach ? It is no answer, 
in the latter instance, to say that all have an equal 
chance to attain the age of twenty-one. So all 
men may become as rich as Girard or Astor; and 
you might, on the same principle, fix the property 
qualification of a voter at a million. You cannot 
deny that many of the excluded are qualified to 
exercise the right; but they are excluded simply 
because Constitutions and laws decide upon gen¬ 
eral principles, and, as classes, females and infants 
under twenty-one are presumed not to be as well 
qualified to vote as adult males. It is this princi¬ 
ple which excludes the negro, because, as a class, 
they arc inferior to the white race. 


But perhaps I shall bo arraigned, in certain 
quarters, as charging injustice upon Providence, 
when 1 assert that he has not made the capacities 
of the different races equal. And, forsooth, am I, 
because men are of necessity scattered all over the 
earth, there not being room for all in tho temper¬ 


ate zones, lest I should arMign the justice of 
Providence, to maintain that all parts of the earth 
have equal advantages of climate, soil, navigable 
streams, &o., and assert, against the evidence of 
my senses, that the climate of Siberia is as pleas¬ 
ant as that of Italy, and the peninsula of Arabia 
as fertile as the valley of the Mississippi ? He 
who admits that one individual has naturally 
greater bodily or mental powers than another is 
guilty of the same sort of impiety. The Scripture 
itself teaches, that while ten talents are given to 
some, a single talent only is given to others. The 
difference in the races of meg, as they have hith¬ 
erto existed in the world, are so obvious as to 
have always arrested the attention of mankind. 
Whatever regret may he felt among any set of 
philanthropists, it cannot be denied that in the 
peninsula of India a population more than five 
times as great as that of the whole United States 
is easier kept in subjection by the superior cour¬ 
age, strength, and talent, of a few Englishmen. 
T^e African races have been preyed ufou by 
every invader, from the earliest historio ^mes— 
fonqprly by the Egyptians, the Carthaginians, the 
Romans, and the Saracens; in our own day by the 
EngHsh'at the south and the French bn the north. 
Tho American Indians afford another striking in¬ 
stance. 

So great are the differences among races or na¬ 
tions of men, that they are observed readily by 
the most careless spectators, though they are often 
overlooked by legislatoi-s, in framing constitutions 
of government, so that incalculable mischief is 
produced. Political systems have in all ages been 
made, by wise men, for those whose capacity was 
not sufficient to sustain them, and the ruins of 
which have baqn productive of misery. The con¬ 
dition of the Spanish race on this continent af¬ 
fords to oluVeyes a mournful illustration of this. 

The total failure of the emancipation of the ner 
groes in the West Indies to answer the expecta¬ 
tions raised by the great care with whioh the 
British Government effected tho measure, is so 
striking an instance as to remind us of the benev¬ 
olent attempt to change the color of the Moor, re¬ 
corded in jEsop’s fable. It was a profound obser¬ 
vation of the most philosophic of human intellects, 
that we can only govern Nature by obeying her 
laws. The force of this truth is acknowledged 
with reference to the daily transactions of men. 
They seek to avail themselves of the natural laws, 
and in building houses and ships, and in the vari¬ 
ous mechanic arts, have a due regard to the qual¬ 
ities of the different substances they may employ, 
and Hieir liability to be affected by different 
agents. In framing, however, social and political 
systems, the principle announced by Bacon is dis¬ 
regarded and contemned frequently by legislators, 
wjio will not understand that Providence has es¬ 
tablished moral laws as determinate as those which 
govern the physical world, and who are astonish¬ 
ed, from time to time, because, when acting in de¬ 
fiance of those laws, they cannot find the same re¬ 
sults as if their conduct had been in accordance 
with them. 1 maintain, then, Mr. Chairman, that 
the people of Connecticut, in deciding that the 
negroes are not, as a class, capable of administer¬ 
ing our complicated republican system of Govern¬ 
ment, are sustained by the results of experience, 
observation, and sound philosophy. 

I have, however, occupied more time on this 
part of my subject than I at first intended. My 
main object was to show what was meant by “re¬ 
publican form of government,” in the Constitu¬ 
tion; that it was not meant thereby to exclude 
slavery either from the States or Territories— 
much less did it mean that sort of absolute politi¬ 
cal equality, in all nespects, whioh has never ex¬ 
isted as yet in any one of the States. The Con¬ 
stitution of the United States was made hy 
who had come chiefly from the middle and west¬ 
ern parts of Europe, and who felt themselves un¬ 
der no obligations to extend its advantages to the 

If then, sir, I am right in the view I take of the 
meaning of the phrase, “ Republican Constitutii 
Congress has uo authority to object to the admis¬ 
sion of any State, because she tolerates slavery. 
The attempt to exclude Missouri beoause her 
Constitution was like those of the old States, was 
a gross usurpation. Congress has the porch to 
refuse the admission of a State for that reason, 
just as she has the power to object to admission 
because the State does not tolei-ate slavery; but 
she has in neither case no right under tho Consti¬ 
tution. 

SLAVE REPRESENTATION, SLAVE LABOR, * 0 . 

Having thus, Mr Chairman, glanced at some 
of the constitutional questions which have been 
in public discussions connected with this subject, 
I will ask the indulgence of the House while 1 
consider another class of topios. It is said hy 
some, who object to the existence of slavery in the 
territories that may hereafter be acquired, that 
the representation of three-fifths of the slaves, as 
provided for in the Constitution, is wrong; that 
it gives the Southern States an undue advantage; 
and that, if new slave territories be added to the 
Union, it will increase the evil. Those who urge 
this objection, sir, would do well to recur some¬ 
times to the eiroumatances under which that 
clause of the Constitution was adopted. In the 
debates of the Convention, Mr. Rufus King said 
he “ had always expected that, as the Southern 
States are the richest, they would not league 
themselves with the Northern, unless some re¬ 
spect were paid to their superior wealth. If the 
latter expect those preferential distinctions in com¬ 
merce, and other advantages which they will de¬ 
rive from the connection, they must not expect to 
receive them without allowing some advantages in 
return. Eleven of the thirteen States had agreed 
to consider slaves in the apportionment of taxa¬ 
tion, and taxation and representation ought to go 
together” These preferential distinctions of 
commerce, and the other advantages anticipated 
by Mr. King, have been efijoyed by the North. 
Every candid man will admit that those powers 
of thq Government have^ for the last thirty years 
at leastj been exercised to a greater extent than 
the men of that day seem to have regarded as 
practicable and desirable, and with even greater 
advantages to the North than they had anticipat¬ 
ed. For one, sir, I do not complain of this; but I 
do say that it is with no very good grace that 
those who participate in and still claim these ben¬ 
efits, should harp so much upon what they gave 
in exchange. But, Mr. Chairman, this conaider- 
tion has, in a practical point of view, nothing to 
do with the subject of slavery in the territories. 
If slavery should be permitted to exist there, 
sinee the act of Congress forbids the importation 
of slaves after the year 180S from any other coun¬ 
try, none could be carried there except those that 
were taken from some of the United States. But 
those slaves are already counted and represented. 
It is obvious, therefore, that, by transferring part 
of the slaves from the old States to the new, you 
would not increase their numbers. Being repre¬ 
sented only in this House—the Senate, as .all 
know, rests on a different basis—you would in 
ise increase the slave representation hy the 
addition of new slave States. Whatever was 
added to their population by emigration from the 
old States, would to the same extent weaken the 
latter. 

This view of the case is so obvious, that, when 
I hear persons spealcing of the “ increase of sla¬ 
very ” and “ strengthening the slave power,” they 
must pardon me for questioning their sincerity. 
Nor can any one entertain serious apprehensions 
that the slave States will overpower the free, and 
control the action of the Government. The free 
States are in the asoendenoy in all the branches 
of the Government, and their majority of more 
than fifty votes on this floor and in the electoral 
colleges is greater than they ever had in former 
times. This excess must be increased, too, here¬ 
after—nine-tenths of the territory in the North¬ 
west being intended to be carved into free States, 
and being more than can be filled up for centuries 
to come, and those States increasing as they do fest¬ 
er in population than the slave States. This oireum- 
stance is sometimes referred to as evidence that 
the continuance of slavery is injurious to us as a 
nation. It may he remembered, however, that the 
view derived from the decennial census is well 
calculated to deceive. More than one hundred 
thousand foreigners annually arrive in the Unit¬ 
ed States, who settle down almost entirely in the 
free States. Those who emigrate from the old 
Northern States almost aU go to the new free 
States, while, on the other hand, a very large por¬ 
tion of the emigration of the old Southern States 
goes into the free States of the Northwest. This, 
as I have observed myself, is eminently true of the 
North Carolina emigrants; and I may add, too, 
but for this emigration, population would increase 
in that State as fast as it could in any country, 
there being an abundant supply of the necessaries 
of life among the entire population. Nor does 
the condition of the negro population retard its 
increase. The opinions of Malthus and other 
writers, that slavery is unfavorable to an inorease 
of population, are probably founded on observa¬ 
tions of such as live in cities, and are used as do¬ 
mestics. Appian’s authority is decisive as to the 
rapid multiplication of slaves employed in the 
agricultural districts of the Roman empire. This 
accords -with our experience in the United 


States. The physical wants of the slave are sure 
to be provided for, because he can uever be own¬ 
ed by a pauper It is due to truth, too, to state 
that the negro race in the Southern States, when 
considered with reference to their physical com¬ 
forts, industry, and moral qualities, are in advance 
of the same race, either in Africa or in the North¬ 
ern States. I am ready to admit, sir, that the 
Southern States would be more pro^erous, as a 
whole, if filled up with such a poptfltion as the 
freemen of this Union. The white rac^e being su¬ 
perior to the black, of course a country filled 
with the former is more vigorous and prosperous 
than one filled with a mixed race. That, how¬ 
ever, is not the question to be settled. The abo¬ 
litionist must show that these very negroes, if set 
free, would be more productive as laborers, and 
more manageable as citizens, than they now are. 
Before they can accomplish this, they must, how¬ 
ever, account, in some satisfactory manner, for 
their inferior condition, not only in Africa, but 
where they have been liberated in the West In¬ 
dies and in the Northern States. As we have the 
negro race in the country, and cannot get rid of 
them, the true question is, whether they can be 
better disposed of in any other mode. ‘Whatever 
evils may be attendknt on the condition of sla¬ 
very, will be rather aggravated 1^ crowding them 
together in a few States. 
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[continued.] 

DEBATES IN THE STATE CONVENTIONS. 

When the several States came to adopt the Con¬ 
stitution, some hesitancy was shown at tolerating 
the slave trade, or even slavery itself. In the 
Massachusetts Convention, Mr. Neal would not 
“ favor the making merchandise of the bodies of 
men.” General Thompson exolained, “Shall it 
be said, that after we have established our own 
independence and freedom, wo make slaves of 
others ?” Washington has immortalized himself, 

“ but he holds those in slavery who have as good 
a right to be free as he has.” All parties deprecat¬ 
ed the slave trade in most pointed terms. “ Slavery 
was generally detested.” It was tljought that the 
new States could not claim the ssd privilege of 
their parents; that the South itself would soon 
hate and abolish it. “ Slavery is not smitten by 
an apoplexy,” said Mr. Dawes, “yet it has le- 
eeived a mortal wound and will die of consump¬ 
tion.” This Tefleetion, with the “ tobacco ” and 
“navigation laws,” turned the scale. Patrick 
Henry was no son of New England, hut knew 
well on what hinges her politicid morality might 
turn, by what means, and whioh way. 

In the New York Convention, Mr. Smith could 
“not see any rule by which slaves were to he in¬ 
cluded in the ratio of representation; the very 
operation of it was to give certain privileges tq 
men who were so wicked as to keep slaves;” to 
which Mr. Hamilton replied, that “‘without this 
indulgence no union could possilly have been 
formed. But . . considering thoss peculiar ad- 
vanti^es which we derived from than, [the South¬ 
ern States,] it is entirely just that they should be 
gratified. The Southern States possess certain 
staples, tobacco, rice, indigo, &o., Fhich must be 
capital objects in treaties of commtroe with for¬ 
eign nations; and the advanti^e . . . will be felt 
in all the States.” 

In the Pennsylvania Convention, Mr. 'VYilson 
considered that the Constitution lail the founda¬ 
tion for abolishing slavery out of this country, 
though the period was more distant than he could 
wish. Yet “the new States . . . will be under 
the control of Congress in this particular, and sla¬ 
very will never be introduced amongst them 

yet the lapse of a few years, and Congress wi 
have power to exterminate slavery from within 
our borders.” 

In the Virginia Convention, Governor Ran¬ 
dolph regierded tho slave tradeas “ infamous ” and 
“ detestable.” Slavery was one of our vulnerable 
points. “ Are we not weakened by the popula¬ 
tion of those whom we hold in slavery ?” he ask¬ 
ed. C olonel Mason thought the trade “ diabolical 
in itself and disgraceful to mankind.” He would 
not admit the Southern States [Georgia and the 
Carolinas] .into the Union, unless they agreed to 
the disoontinuance of this disgraceful trade.” Mr. 
Tyler thought “ nothing could justify it.” Pat¬ 
rick Henry, who contended for slavery, confess¬ 
ed “ Slavery is detested—we feel its fetal effects, 
we deplore it vrith all the pity of humanity.” “It 
would rejoice my very soul that every one of my 
fellow-beings was emancipated.” Said Mr. John- 
son, “Slavery has been the foundation of that im- 
’ piety and dissipation which have been so much 
disseminated among our countrymen. If it were 
totally abolished, it would do much good.” 

In the North Carolina Convention it was found 
necessary to apologize for the pro-slavery charac¬ 
ter of the Constitution. Mr. Iredell, in defence, 
said, the matter of slavery “ was regulated with 
great difficulty, and by a spirit of oonoession which 
it would not be prudent to disturb for a good 
many years.” “ It is probable that all the mem¬ 
bers reprobated this inhuman traffic [in slaves,] 
but those of South Carolina and Georgia would 
not consent to an immediate prohibition of, it.” 

“ Were it practicable to put an end to the import¬ 
ation of slaves immediately, it would give him the 
greatest pleasure.” “When the entire abolition 
of slavery takes place, it will be an event which 
must be pleasing to every generous mind and 
every friend of human nature.” Mr. MoDowall 
looked upon the slave trade “ as a very objec¬ 
tionable part of the system.” Mr. Goady did 
not wish “ to be represented with negroes.” 

In the South Carolina Convention, Gen. Pinck¬ 
ney admitted that the Carolinas and Georgia were 
so weak that they “ could not form a union strong 
enough for the purpose of effectually protecting 
each other;” it was their policy, therefore, “ to 
form a close union with the. Eastern States, who 
are strong;” the Eastern States had been the 
greatest sufferers in the Revolution, they had 
“lost everything but their country and their free¬ 
dom ;” “ we,” the Carolinas and Georgia, “ should 
let them, in some measure, partake of our pros¬ 
perity.” But the Union could come only from a 
compromise; “ we have secured an unlimited im¬ 
portation of negroes for twenty years.” We have 
obtained a right to recover our slaves, in whatever 
part of America they shall take refuge, which is 
a right we had not before.” “We have made the 
best terms for the security of this species of prop¬ 
erty it was in our power to make; we would have 
made better it we could, but, on the whole, I do 
not think them bad. No onj in South Carolina, 
it seems, thought slavery an evil. 

' Thus the Constitution was assented to, as “ the 
result of accommodation,” though containing 
clauses confessedly “founded on unjust princi¬ 
ples.” The North had been false to its avowed 
oonviotions, and, in return, “ higher tonnage du¬ 
ties were imposed on foreign than on American 
bottoms,” and goods imported in American 
sels “paid ten per cent, less duty than the 
same goods brought in those owned by foreign¬ 
ers.” The “ navigation laws ” and the “ tobacco ” 
wrought after their kind; South Carolina and 
Georgia had their way. The North, said Gouv- 
erneur Morris, in the National Convention, for 
the “ sacrifice of every principle of right, of ev¬ 
ery impulse of humanity,” had this compensation, 
“ to bind themselves to march their militia for the 
defence of the Southern States, for their defence 
against those very slaves of whom they complain. 
They must supply vessels and seamen in case of 
foreign attack. The Legislature will have indefi¬ 
nite power to tax them by excises and duties 
imports.” 

Still, with many there linpred a vague belief 
that slavery would soon perish. In the first Con¬ 
gress, Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, admitted that 
“it was an evil habit.” Mr. Gerry and Mr. Mad¬ 
ison both thought that Congress had “ the right 
to regulate this business,” and, “ if they see prop¬ 
er, to make a proposal to purchase all the slaves.” 
But the most obvious time for ending the institu¬ 
tion had passed by; the feeling of hostility to it 
grew weaker and weaker, as the nation became 
united, powerful, and rich; its “ mortal wound ” 
was fast getting healed. 

n. 

CONDITION AND TREATMENT OF SL4VES. 

I will next consider the general condition and' 
treatment of the slaves themselves. The slave is 
not, theoretically considered as a Person; he is 
only a Thing, as much so as an axe or a spade; 
accordingly, he is wholly subject to his master, 
and has no rights—which are an attribute of Per¬ 
sons only, not of Thin^. All that he enjoys, 
therefore, is but a Privilege. He may be dam¬ 
aged, but not wronged. However ill treated, he 
cannot, of himself, in his own name and right, 
bring a formal action in any court, no more than 
an axe or a spade, though his master may bring 
an action for damages. The slave cannot appear 
as a witness when a freeman is on trial. His 
master can beat, maim, mutilate, or mangle him, 
and tho slave has, theoretically, no complete and 


legal redress—practically, no redress at all. The 
master may force him to marry, or forbid his mar¬ 
riage f can sell him away from wife and children. 
He can force the lover to beat his beloved, the 
husband his wife, the child his parent. “ A slave 
is one who is in the power of his master, to whom 
he belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of 
his person, his industry and his labor; he can do 
nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire anything but 
what must belong to his master.” N 0 contract be¬ 
tween ihaster .and slave, however solemnly made 
and attested, is binding on the master. Is tho free¬ 
born child of the freeman likewise theoretically 
subject to his father ? Natural and instinctive 
affection prevent the abuse of that power. The 
connection between father and child is one of 
guardianship and reciprocal love—a mutual gain; 
that of master afld slave is founded only on the 
interest of the owner; the gain is only on the 
masteris side. 

The relation of muster and slave begins in 
violence; it must be sustained by violence—the 
systematic violence of general laws, or the ir¬ 
regular violence of individual caprice. There is 
no other mode of conquering and subjugating 
a man. Regarding the slave as a thing, “an in¬ 
strument of husbandry,” the master ^ves him 
the least, and takes the most that is possible. He 
takes all the result of the slave’s toil, leaving Only 
enough to ka#p him in a profitable working con¬ 
dition. His work is the most he can be made to 
do; his food, clothing, shelter, amusement, the 
least he can do with. “ A Southern Planter,” in 
his “ Notes on Political Economy as applicable to 
the United States,” says to his fellow slavehold¬ 
ers: “ You own this labor, can regulate it, work 
it many or few hours in the day, accelerate it, 
stimulate it, control it, avoid turnouts and combi¬ 
nations, and pay no wages. You can dress it 
plainly, feed it coarsely and cheap, lodge it on 
simple forms, as the plantations do, house it in 
cabins costing little.” “ The slaves live without 
beds or houses worth so calling, or family cares, 
or luxuries, or parade, or show; have no relaxa¬ 
tions, or whims, or frolics, or dissipations; in¬ 
stead of sun to sun in their hours, are worked 
from daylight till nine o’clock at night. Where 
the free man or laborer would fequire a hundred 
dollars a year for food and clothing alone, the 
slave can be supported for twenty dollars a year, 
and often is.” “ Let us bestow upon them the 
worst, the most unhealthy, and degrading sort of 
duties and labor.” Said Mr. Jefferson, “the 
whole commerce between master and slave is a 
perpetual exercise of the most boisterous pas¬ 
sions, the most unremitting despotism on the one 
part, and degrading submission on the other.” 

The idea of slavery is to use a man as a thing, 
against his nature and in opposition to his inter¬ 
ests. The consequences of such a principle it is 
impossible to escape; the results of this idea meet 
ns at every step. Man is certainly not cruel by 
nature, even in the barbarous state., In our 
present civilization, man is far from being brutal. 
There are many kind and considerate slavehold- 
,ers, whose aim is to make their slaves as comfort¬ 
able and happy as it is possible, while they are 
slaves; men who feel and know that slavery is 
wrong, and would gladly be rid of it; who are 
not consistent with the idea of slavery. Let us 
suppose, in this argument, there are ten thousand 
such who are heads of families in the United 
States, and ninety thousand of a different stamp, 
men who have at least the average of human 
selfishness. 

Now, under the mildest and most humane of 
masters, slavery commonly brings intensity of 
suffering. The slave feels that he is a Man, a 
Person, his own Person, bom with all a man’s 
unalienable rights; born with the right to life, 
to liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. He sees 
himself cut off from these rights, and that, too, 
amid the wealth, the refinement, and culture, 
of this country and this age. He feels his degra¬ 
dation, born a man, to be treated as a thing, 
bought and sold, beaten as a beast. Here and 
there is one with a feeble nature, with affections 
disproportionately strong, attached to an owner 
who never claim^ all the legal authority of mas¬ 
ter—and this man may not desire his freedom. 
Som^ hear of the actual sufferings of the free 
blacks, or exaggerated reports thereof,'and fear 
that by becoming free in America they might ex¬ 
change a well-known evil for a greater or a worse. 
Others have become so debased by their condi¬ 
tion, that the man is mainly silenced in their con- 
aoiousnesa, the animal alone surviving, contented 
if well fed and not overworked—and they do not 
wish to be free. Suppose that these three classes, 
the feeble-minded, the timid, and the men over¬ 
whelmed and crushed by their condition, ai'e as 
numerous os tho humane portion of the masters, 
are one-tenth of the whole, or 300,000. The rest 
are conscious of the qualities of a man. They 
desire their freedom, and are kept in slavery only 
by external force—the systematic force of public 
law, the irregular force of private will. The 
number of this class will be about 2,700,000, a 
greater number than the whole population of the 
colonies in 1776. 

The condition of the majority of the slaves is 
indeed terrible. They have no Rights, and are 
to be treated not as Men, but only as Things; 
this first principle involves continual violence and 
oppression, with all the subordinate particulars 
of their condition, whioh shall now be touched on 
as briefly as possible. A famous man said in pub¬ 
lic, that his “ slaves were sleek and fat;” the best 
thing he could say in defence of his keeping men 
in bondage. But even this is not always true. 
Take the mass of slaves together, and an abun¬ 
dance of testimony compels the eonviotion, that 
they are miserably clad, and suffer bitterly from 
hunger. So far as food, clothing, and shelter, are 
concerned, the physical condition of tho mass of 
field-slaves is far worse than that of condemned 
criminals in the worst prison of the United States. 
House-slaves and mechanics in large towns fare 
better; they are under the eye of the public. 
Farm-slaves feel most the poignant smart. The 
plantations are large, the dwellings distant, the 
ear of the public hears not the oppressor’s vio¬ 
lence. “ The horse fattens on his master’s eye,” 
says the proverb; but the farm-slaves are commit¬ 
ted mainly to overseers, the Swiss of slavery, 
whom Mr. Wirt calls “ the most abject, degraded, 
and unprincipled race.” 

It is often said that the evils of Slavery are ex¬ 
aggerated. This is said by tho masters. But the 
story of the victim, when told by his oppressor— 
it is well known what that is. The few slaves 
who can tell the story of their wrongs, show that 
Slavery cannot easily be represented as worse 
than it is. Imagination halts behind the fact. 
The lives of Moses Roper, of Lunsford Lane, of 
Moses Grundy, Frederick Dougins, and W. W. 
Brown, are before the public, and prove what 
could easily be learned from the advertisements 

of Southern newspapers, conjectured from the 

laws of the Southern States, or foretold outright 
from a knowledge of human nature itself—that 
the sufferings of three millions of slaves form a 
mass of misery whioh the imagination can never 
realize, till the eye is familiar with its terrible 
details. Governor GUes, of Virginia, calls Sla¬ 
very “ a punishment of the highest order.” And 
Mr. Preston says, “Happiness is incompatible 
with Slavery.” 

In the most important of all relations, that of 
man and wife, neither law nor custom gives pro¬ 
tection to the slave. Their connection may ' 
any moment he dissolved by the master’s co: 
mand, the parties he torn asunder, separated for¬ 
ever, husband and wife, child and mother; the 
infant may he taken from its mother’s breast, and 
sold away out of her sight and power; the wife 
torn from her husband’s arms, forced to the lust 
of another—for the slave is uo Person, but a Thing. 
For the chastity of the female, there is no de¬ 
fence ; no more than for the chastity of sheep and 
swine. Many are ravished in tender years. So 
is the last, insult and outrage the most debasing, 
added to this race of Americans. By the laws of 
Louisiana, all children born of slaves are reckon¬ 
ed as “natural and illegitimate.” Marriage is 
“ prostitution;” sacred and permanent neither in 
the eyes of the churches nor the law. The female 
slave is wholly in her masters power. Mulattoes 
are more valuable than blacks. So, in the slave 
States, Lust now leagues with Cupidity, and now 
acts with singleness of aim. The South is full of 
mulattoes; its “ best blood flows in the veins of 
the, slaved’—^masters owning children white as 
themselves. Girls, the children of mulattoes, are 
sold at great price, as food for private licentious¬ 
ness, or public furniture in houses of Ul-fame. 
Under the worst of the Roman Emperors, this out¬ 
rage was forbidden, and the Prefect of the city 
gave such slaves their freedom. 

[to be continued.] 


being engaged in preparing a table of orim^helii 
the following dialogue with a prisoner; Chap¬ 
lain. “ Well, what brought you here?” Prisoner. 
“ The sheriffs, sir.” Chaplain, “ But I want to 
know if liquor had anything to do with it?” Pris¬ 
oner. “ Oh! yes, sir. They were both drunk 1” 


GENERAL CASS AND THE WILMOT PROVISO. 

Tho Washington Union publishes a correspond¬ 
ence between General Cass and several gentlemen, 
who, learning that he had lately eommunioated 
his opinions on the Wilmot Proviso to Mr. A. O. 
P. Nicholson, of Nashville, Tennessee, desire him 
to publish it in the Union. The General prompt¬ 
ly assents. The Letter to Mr. Nicholson is dated 
December 24th, 1847, and we extract from it all 
that relates to the subject of slavery in the Pro- 

“The Wilmot Proviso has been before the 
country some time. It has been repeatedly dis¬ 
cussed in Congress, and by the public press. I 
am strongly impressed with ^e opinion that a 
great change has been goin“on in the public 
mind upon this subject—in my own, as well as 
others; and that doubts are revolving themselves 
into conviotions, that the principle it involves 
should be kept out of the National Legislature, 
and left to the people oflke Confederacy in their 
respective local governi^ts. 

“The whole subject is>a comprehensive one, 
and fruitful of important consequences. It would 
be ill-timed to discuss it here. 1 shall not assume 
that responsible task, but shall confine myself to 
such general views as are necessary to the fair 
exhibition of my opinions. 

“We may well regret the existence of slavery 
in tho Southern States, and wish theyjhad been 
saved from its introduction. But there it is, and 
not by the act of the present generation; and we 
must deal with it as a great practical question, in¬ 
volving the most momentous consequences. We 
have neither the right nor the power to touch it 
where it exists; and if we had both, their exer¬ 
cise, by any means heretotbre suggested, might 
lead to results which uo wise man would willingly 
encounter, and whioh no good man could contem¬ 
plate without anxiety. 

“ The theory of our Government presupposes 
that its various members have reserved to them¬ 
selves the regulation of all subjects relating to 
what may he termed their internal police. They 
are sovereign within their boundaries, except in 
those oases where they have surrendered to the 
General Government a portion of their rights, in 
order to give effect to the objects of the Union, 
whether these oonoern foreign nations or the sevi 
eral States themselves. Local institutions, if I 
may so speak, whether they have reference to 
slavery, or to any other relations, domestic or 
public, are left to local authority, either original 
or derivative. Congress has no right to say that 
there shall be slavery in New York, or that there 
shall be no slavery in Georgia; nor is there any 
other human power, but tho people of those States, 
respectively, whioh can exchange the relations 
existing therein ; and they can say, if they will, 
We will have slavery in the former, and we will 
abolish it in the latter. 

“ In various respects the Territories differ from 
the States. Some of their rights are inchoate, 
and they do not possess the peculiar attributes ol 
sovereignty. Their relation to the General Gov¬ 
ernment is very imperfectly defined by the Con¬ 
stitution ; and it will he found, upon examina¬ 
tion, that, in that instrument, the only grant of 
power oonoerning them is conveyed in the phrase, 

“ Congress shall have the power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory and other property belonging to the 
United States.” Certainly this phraseology i» 
very loose, if it were designed to include in the 
grant the whole power of legislation over persons 
as well as things. The expression, “ the territory 
and other property,” fairly construed, relates to 
the public lands, as such, to arsenals, dock yards, 
forts, ships, and all the various kinds of property 
which the United States may and must possess. 

“ But surely the simple authority to dispose of 
and regulate thcBO, does not extend to the unlim¬ 
ited power of legislation; to the passage of all 
laws, in the most general acceptation of the word ; 
whioh, by the by, is carefully excluded from the 
sentence. And, indeed, if this were «o, it would 
render unnecessary another provision, of the Con¬ 
stitution, whioh grants to Congress the power to 
legislate, with the consent of the States, respect¬ 
ively, over all places purchased for the “ erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock yardsJ’ &o. 
These being the “ property” of the United States, 
if the power to make “needful rules and regula¬ 
tions oonoerning” them includes the general pow¬ 
er of legislation, then the grant of authority to 
regulate “the territory and other property of the 
United Statea” is unlimited, wherever subjects 
are found for its operation, and its exercise needed 
no auxiliary provision. 

“ If, on the other hand, it does not include such 
power of legislation over the “ other property” of 
tho United States, then it does not include it over 
their “territory;” for the same terms which 
grant the one grant the other. “Territory” is 
here classed with property, and treated as such ; 
and tho object was evidently to enable the Gene¬ 
ral Government, as a property holder—which, 
from necessity, it must be—to manage, preserve, 
and “ dispose of” such property as it might pos¬ 
sess, and whioh authority is essential almost to 
its being. But the lives and persons of our citi¬ 
zens, with the vast variety of objects oonneoted 
with them, cannot be controlled by an authority 
which is merely called into existence for the pur¬ 
pose of making rules and regulations for the dis¬ 
position and management of property. 

“ Such, it appears to mo, would be the con¬ 
struction put upon this provision of the Constitu¬ 
tion, were this question now first presented for 
consideration, and not controlled by imperious 
oircumstanoes. The original ordinance of the 
Congress of the Confederation, passed in 1787, 
and which was tho only act upon this subject in 
force at the adoption of the Constitution, pro¬ 
vided a complete frame of government for the 
country north of the Ohio, while in a territorial 
condition, and for its eventual admission in sepa¬ 
rate States into the Union. And tho persuasion 
that this ordinance contained within itself all the 
necessary means of execution, probably prevented 
any direct reference to the subject in tho Consti¬ 
tution, further than vesting in Congress the right 
to admit the States formed under it into the 
Union. However, circumstances arose which re¬ 
quired legislation, as well over territory north of 
the Ohio, as over other territory, both within and 
without the original Union, ceded to the General 
Government; and, at various times, a more en¬ 
larged power has been exercised over the Terri¬ 
tories—meaning thereby the different Territorial 
Governments—than is conveyed by the limited 
grant referred to. 

“ How far an existing necessity may have ope¬ 
rated in producing this legislation, and thus ex¬ 
tending, by rather a violent implication, powers 
not directly given, I know not. Hut oortain it Is, 1 
that the principle of Interference should not be 
carried beyond the necessary implication whioh 
produces it. It should be limited to the creation, 
of proper Governments for new oountrieSj acquir¬ 
ed or settled, and to the necessary provision for 
their eventual admission into the Union, leaving, 
in the mean time, to the people inhabiting them, to 
regulate their internal concerns in their own way. 
They are just as capable of doing so as the people 
of the States; and they can do so, at any rate, as 
soon as their political independence is recognised 
by admission into the Union. 

“ During this temporary condition, it is hardly 
expedient to call into exercise a doubtful and in¬ 
vidious authority, whioh questions the intelligence 
of a respectable portion of our citizens, and whose 
limitation, whatever it may he, will be rapidly ap • 
preaching its termination—an authority which 
would give to Congress despotic powers, uncon¬ 
trolled hy the Constitution, over most important 
sections of our common country. For, if the re¬ 
lation of master and servant may he regulated or 
annihilated hy its legislation, so may the relation 
of husband and wife, of parent and child, and of 
any other condition which our institutions and 
the habits of our society recognise. What would 
he thought, if Congress should undertake to pre¬ 
scribe the terms of marriage in New York, or to 
regulate the authority of parents over their chil¬ 
dren in Pennsylvania 1 And yet it would bo as 
vain to seek one justifying the interference of the 
National Legislature, in the oases referred to, in 
the original States of the Union. I speak here of 
the inherent power of Congress, and do not touch 
the question of such contracts as may he formed 
with new States when admitted into the Confed¬ 
eracy. 

“ Of all tho questions that can agitate us, those 
which are merely sectional in their character are 
the most dangerous, and the most to be deprecated. 
The warning voice of him who, from his charac¬ 
ter, and services, and virtue, had the best right to 
warn us, proolaimed to his countrymen, in his 
Farewell Address—that monument of wisdom for 
him, as I hope it will be of safety for them—how 
much we had to apprehend from njeasures pecu¬ 
liarly affecting geographical portions of our coun¬ 
try. The grave circumstances in which we are 
placed make these words words of safety; for, I 
am satisfied, from all I have seen and heard here, 
that a successful attempt to engraft the principles 
I of the Wilmot Proviso upon the legislation of this 


.. , territory, 

should new territory bo acquired, would seriously . 
affect our tranquillity. I do not suffer myself to 
foresee or to foretell the oousequenoes that would 
ensue; for I trust and believe there is good sense 
and good feeling enough in the country to avoid 
them, by avoiding all occasions whioh might lead 

Briefly, then, I am opposed to the exercise of 
any jurisdiction by Congress over this matter; 
and I am in favor of leaving to the people of any 
territory which may be hereafter acquired, the 
right to regulate it for them.selves, under the gen¬ 
eral principles of the Constitution. Because— 

“ 1. I do not see in the Constitution any grant 
of the requisite power to Congress; and I am not 
disposed to extend a doubtful precedent beyond 
its necessity, (the establishment of Territorial 
Governments when needed,) leaving to the inhab¬ 
itants all (fee rights compatible with the relations 
they bear to the Confederation. 

“ 2. Beoause I believe this measure, if adopted, 
would weaken, if not impair, the union of the 
States; and would sow the seeds of future discord, 
whioh would grow up and ripen into an abundant 
harvest of calamity. 

“ 3. Beoause I believe a general conviction that 
such a proposition would succeed, would lead to 
an immediate withholding of the supplies, and 
thus to a dishonorable termination of the war. I 
think no dispassionate observer at the seat of Gov¬ 
ernment can doubt this result. 

“4. If, however, in this I am nuder a misappre¬ 
hension, I am under none in the practical opera¬ 
tion of this restriction, if adopted by Congress, 
upon a treaty of peace making any acquisition of 
Mexican territory. Such a treaty would be re¬ 
jected just as certainly as presented to the Senate. 
More than one-third of that body would vote 
against it, viewing such a principle as an exclu¬ 
sion of the citizens of the slaveholding States 
from a participation in the benefits acquired by 
the treasure and exertions of all, and whioh should 
be common to all. I am repeating, neither ad¬ 
vancing nor defending these views. That branch 
of the subject does not lie in my way, and I shall 

‘ turn aside to seek it. 

In this aspect of the matter, the people of the 
United States must choose between this restric¬ 
tion and the extension of their territorial limits. 
They cannot have both; and which they wiU sur¬ 
render must depend upon their representatives, 
first, and then, if these fail them, upon them- 

“ 5. But, after all, it seems to be generally con¬ 
ceded, that this restriction, if carried into effect, 
could not operate upon any State to be formed 
from newly acquired territory. The well known 
attributes of sovereignty, recognised by us as be¬ 
longing to tho State Governments, would sweep 
before them any such barrier, and would leave 
the people to express and exert their will at pleas¬ 
ure. Is the object, then, of temporary exclu¬ 
sion, for so short a period as the duration of the 
Territorial Governments, worth the price at which 
it would he purchased; worth the discord it would 
engender, the trial to which it would expose our 
Union, and the evils that would be tho certain 
consequence, let that trial result as it might ? 

“ As to the course, whioh has been intimated, 
rather than proposed, of engrafting such a restric¬ 
tion upon any treaty of acquisition, I persuade 
myself it would find but little favor in any por¬ 
tion of this country. Such an arrangement would 
render Mexico a party, having a right to interfere 
in our internal institutions, in questions left by 
the Constitution to the State Governments, and 
would inflict a severe blow upon our fundamental 
principles. Few, indeed, I trust, there areamong 
us, who would thus grant to a foreign Power the 
right to inquire into tho Constitution and con¬ 
duct of the sovereign States of this Union; and, 
if there are any, 1 am not among them, and never 
shall be. To the people of this country, under 
God, now and hereafter, are its dertmies commit¬ 
ted ; and we want no foreign Power to interrq^te 
us, treaty in hand, and to say, Why have yqu 
done this, or why have you left that nndhjtlk.l^ 
Our own dignity and the principles of naUdilat 
independence unite to repel such a pi 

“ But there is another important oc 
whioh ought not to be lost sight of, in the in 
tigation of this subject. The question th'at pre¬ 
sents itself is not a question of the increase, but 
of the diffusion of slavery. Whether its sphere 
be stationary or progressive, its amount will be 
the same. Tho rejection of this restriction wil 1 
not add one to the class of servitude, nor will its 
adoption give freedom to a single being who is 
now placed therein. The same numbers will be 
spread over greater territory; and, so far as com¬ 
pression, with less abundance of the necessaries 
of life, is an evil, so far will that evil he mltig.ited 
by transporting slaves to a new country, and giv¬ 
ing them a larger space to occupy. 

“ I say in the event of the extension of slavery 
over any new acquisition. But can it go there ? 
This may well be doubted. All the descriptions 
whioh reach us of the condition of the Californias 
and of Now Mexico, to the acquisition of which 
our efforts seem at present dire'eted, unite in 
representing those countries as agricultural re¬ 
gions, similar in their products to our Middle 
States, and generally unfit for the production of 
the great staples, which can alone render slave 
labor valuable. If we are not grossly deceived— 
and it is difficult to conceive how we can bo—the 
inhabitants of those regions, whether they depend 
upon their ploughs or their herds, cannot be slave¬ 
holders. Involuntary labor, requiring the invest¬ 
ment of large capital, can only be profitable when 
employed in the production of a few favored arti- 
olesj confined by nature to special districts, and 
paying larger returns than the usual agricultural 
pfoduots, spread over more considerable portions 
of the earth. 

“ In the able letter of Mr. Buchanan, upon this 
subject, not long since given to the public, he 
presents similar considerations with great force. 

‘ Neither,’ says the distinguished writer, ‘ the soil, 
the climate, nor the productions of California, 
south of 36 deg. 30 min,, nor indeed of any por¬ 
tion of it, north or south, is adapted to slave labor; 
and, besides, every facility would be there afford¬ 
ed for the slave to escape from his master. Such 
property would be entirely insecure in any part 
of (California. It is morally impossible, therefore, 
that a majority of the emigrantsto that portion of 
the territory south of 36 deg. 30 min., which 
be ohiofly composed of our citizens, will ever re¬ 
establish slavery within its limits. 

“ ‘ In regard to New Mexico, east of the Rio 
Grande, the question has already been settled hy 
the admission of Texas into the Union. 

Should we acquire territory beyond the Rio 
Grande, and east of the Rocky Mountains, it is 
stil 1 more impossible that a majority of the people 
would consent to re-establish slavery. They are 
themaplves a colored pODUln.tinn; onB omnn# t.IiOTn - 
the negro does not belong socially to a degraded 

“■With this last remark, Mr. Walker fully 00- 
inoidcs, in his letter written in 1844, upon the 
annexation of Texas, and which everywhere pro¬ 
duced so favorable an impression upon the public 
mind, as to have conduced very materially to the 
accomplishment of that greaf measure. ‘ Beyond 
the Del Norte,’ says Mr. Walker, ‘ slavery will not 
pass; not only because it is forbidden by law, hut 
beoause the colored race there preponderate in 
the ratio of ten to one over the whites; and hold¬ 
ing, as they do, the Government and most of the 
offices in their possession, they will not permit 
the enslavemeht of any portion of the colored 
race, which makes and executes the laws of tho 
country.’ 

“ The question, it will be therefore seen, on 
examination, does not regard the exclusion of sla¬ 
very from a region where it now exists, but a pro¬ 
hibition against its introduction, whore it does 
not exist, and where, from the feelings of the in¬ 
habitants and the laws of nature, ‘it is morally 
impossible,’ as Mr. Buchanan says, ‘ that it can 
ever re-establish itself.’ 

“ It augurs well for the permanence of our Con¬ 
federation, that, during more than half a century, 
which has elapsed since the establishment' of this 
Government, many serious questions, and some of 
the highest importance, have agitated the public 
mind, and more than onoe threatened the gravest 
consequences; but that they have all, in succes¬ 
sion, passed away, leaving our institutions un¬ 
scathed, and our countj^ advancing in numbers, 
power, and wealth, and in all the other elements 
of national prosperity, with a rapidity unknown 
in ancient or in modern days. 

“ In times of political excitement, when diffi¬ 
cult and delicate questions present themselves for 
solution, there is one ark of safety for us; and 
that is, an honest appeal to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of our Union, and a stern determination to 
abide their dictates. This course of proceeding 
has carried us in safety through many a trouble, 
and 1 trust will carry us safely through many 
more, should many more be destined to assail us. 
The'Wilmot Proviso seeks to take from its legit¬ 
imate tribunal a question of domestic policy, hav- 
I ing no relation to the Union, as such, and to 
transfer it to another, created by the people for a 
special purpose, and foreign to the subject matter 
> involved in this issue. By going back to our true 
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principles, we go back to the road of peace and 
safety. Lea-re to the people, -who -will be affected 
by this question, to adjust it upon their own re¬ 
sponsibility, and and in their own manner, and 
we shall render another tribute to the original 
principles of our G overnment, and furnish another 
guax-antee for its permanence and prosperity. 

‘O am, dear sir, respectfully, your obedient 
servant, “Lewxs Cas.'^ 

“A. O. P. Nicholson, Esip, Nashville, Tern; 
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l^The address of our associate, .1. G. Wiirr 
TiEB, is Amosbury, Massachusetts. 


AN ArOI,OGY. 


We must again throw ourselves on the forbear¬ 
ance of our Ixind correspondents. Their favors 
arc fully appreciated, nor would we check their 
fi'oe flow of thought. Hut they, in common with 
ourselves, must yield place, for a time, to import¬ 
ant speeches and documents that cannot be post¬ 
poned. 

A poem entitled Progression” is in typo, 

*' Napoleon at the Death of Duroc,” by Miss 
Alice Carey, appears this week. 

Two poems by Miss Phoebe Carey, we regret, 
must lie over another week. 

“ A White Man’s Dream,” by Edward D. How¬ 
ard, shall soon appear, as will also the following: 

The Watch Night, by Mrs. Ellen Stone. 

Three poems, by Thcoderic, &c. 

Beside these, we have many prose communica- 


The letter from the Rev. J. G. Fee we shall 
find place for next week. 


X NUMBER—AXXENXION! 


This week is the close of the term of grace 
tended to our subscribers, on account of the 
tensive interruption to the mails, caused by the 
great freshet in the West. No subscriber who 
has not paid in advance wilt receive the paper till 
he shall have complied with the terms. To our 
old subscribers to the Philanthropist and Weekly 
Herald, who have been furnished at our risk, and 
who are yet delinquent, wo would ■ say, that we 
have assumed a heavier responsibility for them 
than we shall ever assume again for any subscri¬ 
bers, however we may value them. 


UORREUXION. 


Laboring under the double disadvantage of bad 
penmanship and inability to read the proofs 
om- articles, we doubtless tax somewhat tlie oha 
ity of our readers by errors of the press. In the 
notice of Sumner’s “Fame and Glory,” the sen¬ 
tence commencing “He counts it hcx’Otical and 
dangerous to act,” &c., is entirely perverted from 
its intended meaning by the omission of the mono¬ 
syllable not. In the some paper we run the risk 
of scandaliaing two respectable Christian denomi¬ 
nations, by classing a gifted Univci-salist minis¬ 
ter with the Methodists. J. G. W. 


Another week has passed, without the consum¬ 
mation of any important measure by Congress. 
The resolution in regard to the difficulty between 
the Postmaster General and Railroad Company, 
after having been amemled, was lost without a 
count, on the que.stion of engx’ossment. The Com¬ 
pany, after having wasted the time of the House, 
has Buoooeded in nothing except in the demon¬ 
stration that to its unreasonable demands the 
People are indebted for the serious interruption 
of the public service. 

During the debate on this subject, the House 
became entangled with a question of order, which 
perplexed it for nearly two sessions. It had passed 
an order to terminate debate on the subject ot 
mail transportation, in Committee of the Whole, 
at half past two o’clock. The hour having arriv¬ 
ed, the member who had reports the resolution 
inwegard to mail transportation claimed the right, 
under the new rule adopted by the House, to close 
the debate. The Chairman assented to the claim, 
but objection was made, and the question was 
raised, whether, an order having been passed to 
close debate at a ooiiain houi-, the now rule au¬ 
thorized the member reporting the subject matter 
of it, to speak his hour after that period. After a 
protracted disoussion, the decision of the Chair¬ 
man was sustained; from which it seems, that 
though the House may order debate on a subject 
to close at a certain hour, the rule is so construed 
as to override the order, the member reporting 
the bill or resolution being entitled to continue th.6 
debate one hour longer I 

The question of the reference of the President’s 
message is not y et disposed of in the House. Mem¬ 
bers seem disposed to avail themselves of it to 
make the customary speeches for Buncombe, 
.ftmong others, Mr. MoClernand, of lUinois, de¬ 
livered himself of a speech, adorned with quota¬ 
tions from Paradise Lost and the report of the 
beoretary of the Treasury, which was a general 
vindication, to use his own language, “ of the 
model President—the man who has conducted one 
of the most brilliant wars of any age.” 

I he Senate is the scene of highest interest. It 
would seem as if the Ten Regiment Bill were to 
be made the battle ground of opposing opinions in' 
that body. Mr. Hale, who led off in opposition 
not only to the war, but the entire policy of war 
suppRes, has been followed by Mr. Johnson, of 
Maryland, who, in the first half of his speech, de¬ 
livered ladt Monday, arrived at the broad oonolu- 
Biou that Moxioo was responsible for every drop 
of blood shed in this war; and in the second half, 
reached the conclusion that the dread responsi¬ 
bility of the blood shed in this war rested upon 
the President of the United States. He argued 
that the war existed by the act of Mexico; he then 
nrjjted that it existed by the act of the President, 
and that there would probably have been no war, 
had it not been for his rash, ill-advised, unconsti¬ 
tutional conduct. He maintained both these con- 
tradictoiy positions with so much spirit and ener¬ 
gy, that we almost supposed he had convinced 
himself entirely of the truth of both of them. 

Our readers will not overlook the speech of Mr. 
«nn.cporc-onrai011 we tuKo from Houston's 
VdnUes. 'We happen to luxow that it was deliv¬ 
ered almost on the spur of the moment, there be¬ 
ing an evident purpose on the part of the majori¬ 
ty to push the bill through the Senate with as 
little discussion as possible. Mr. Hale, we doubt 
not, would have been glad, had time been allowed 
for some preparation. But the speech command¬ 
ed much attention. It was delivered with ear¬ 
nestness and boldness. Its exposure of the real 
source of our present difficulties, its fearless allu¬ 
sions to the question of slavery, the manly consis¬ 
tency of the avowed policy of the speaker with his 
principles, his eloquent appeals, not often heard 
in the Senate, to the paramount obligations of 
Truth and J iistice and Freedom, will not be lost 
upon the People. The speech has secured him a 
position in the Senate which must command re¬ 
spect, though it may insulate him politically from 
the rest of the members. 


SUMMARY or XHE NEWS OE THE WEEK. 


Crowded by speeches and letters, we must pre¬ 
sent but a brief summary of the news of the 
week. 

Mexico and Texas. —The Matamoi’os Flag 
says that M exicans arc removing to Texas to save 
themselves from the attaoks of the guerilleros. 

The amount of taxable property in Texas was 
S;‘13,7'!7,n:), in IS'IG, The amount this year thus 
far, several counties having yet made no return, 
is, $-10,594,605. The whole amount of the taxes 
will bo about $119,000. The estimated debt of 
the late RepubUo of Texas, so far as ascertained 
and acknowledged by the present Government, is 
eleven million, fifty thousand dollars. 

General Lane had a slight brush with the 
Mexicans at a place called Matamoros, on the 
‘.i7th of November, and whipped them. General 
Patterson ari-ived in the city of Mexico, on the 
0th ultimo, with 3,000 men. On the arrival 
of General Butler, one division was to march on 


San Luis Potosi, to open communication with 
Tampico, the other was to be sent to fiiaca- 
teeas. The guerilleros arc held in check, but not 
annihilated. Lieutenant O’Sullivan, ptomoted 
for his gallantry at Palo Alto, has become a de¬ 
serter, and now holds an appointment in the Mex¬ 
ican army. The Council of Governors at Cluere- 
taro has broken up, without coming to any con¬ 
clusion except to sustain the General Government 
in meeting all necessary expenditures. 

A decree has been issued by the Government, 
that no elections shall be held in any part of the 
Republic occupied by thb Americans. 

The American paper in Mexico lately contain¬ 
ed a call for a public meeting of the officers of 
the American army, citizens attached thereto, 
Mexican citizens, foreigners, &c., to be held in the 
Senate Chamber in the Palace, for the purpose 
of consultation on the subject of taking stock in 
a contemplated railroad between Mexico and 
Vera Cruz. “ Many of the citizens of the Unit¬ 
ed States,” it says, “ having determined to oooupy 
the territory of Mexico, it is expected that the 
spirit of internal improvements, hitherto 
known to this country, will be oalled forth.” 
this bravado 1 

The special correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune, writing from Mexico, December lllh, 
says, that Senors Cuevas, Atristain, and Careto, 
commissioners api^nted to treat for peace, had 
arrived in Mexioo^ut seemed afraid to leave for 
Washington, so long as Santa Anna remained ii 
the country—and that Mr, Trist appeared ti 
have no power to negotiate with them. 

General Cushing ai-f®bd in Mexico on the 8th, 
with the Massachusetts and Pennsylvania regi¬ 
ments, and brought news that General Butler' 
on his way with 8,000 men. 

General Pierce accompanied General Twiggs 
to Vera Cruz, and, it is said, intends to resign his 
commission and retire to private life. 

Baltimpbe and SnsqUEiiAHNA Railhoad. —Re¬ 
port made for the year ending September 30, 
1847. Gross receipts from transportation of passen¬ 
gers and freight between Baltimore and Colum¬ 
bia, $206,913,08, showing an increase over 
year, of $46,278.39. Number of passengers be¬ 
tween Baltimore and York, 92,686—increase s' 
last year, 29,856. 

Governor Thomas, of Maryland, in his i) 
gural address, alludes to the Mexican war, praises 
the efficiency of the Administration, denounces the 
Wilmot Proviso as a nefarious erusadc against 
the rights of the South, and declares that the 
question is one which admits of neither compro¬ 
mise nor conciliation—and so the Legislature of 
Maryland ought to affirm. 

Foreion Ne'w.v.— The steamer Caledonia ar¬ 
rived at Boston in the night of the 4tb, with fif¬ 
teen days’ later intolligcnoe from Europe, bring¬ 
ing dates from Liverpool to the 18th. 

Parliament had been engaged in a long and 
very able debate on the recent commercial crisis, 
and the measure of the Government, recom¬ 
mending to the Bank directors a temporary in¬ 
fringement of the conditions on which they held 
their charter. The weight of talent was in favor 
of the principle of Peel’s bill of 1844. The de¬ 
bate was closed by .the adoption of a resolution 
for a Committee of Inquiry, submitted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Irish Coercion Bill has passed the House 
of Commons by a vote of 173 to 14. It was hotly 
opposed by John O’Connell and Mr. O’Connor. 
Mr. Sherman Crawford, himself an extensive 
land-owner in Ireland, expressed the opinion that 
the bill, instead of putting down crime, would ag¬ 
gravate it. The rights of landlords, in Ireland, 
ho said, were rights of robbery, instead of jus¬ 
tice, rights that law ought not to support. 

The Duke of Wellington has all at once awak¬ 
ed to the alarming defoncelessness of England. She 
has no militia, only 10,000 or 12,000 regulars, and 
her fortifications are feeble. One of these mornings 
she might open her eyes to find herself shorn of 
her locks, and in the hands of the Philistines. 
The subject of national defences would boo 
taken up, and probably involve in its discussion a 
consideration of the immense annual expenditures 
of England on her army and navy. 

The mortality in the metropolis has been terri¬ 


ble. 


“ The money market has not materially changed 
since our last circular, but bos continued to im¬ 
prove, while the curtailment of business opera¬ 
tions has lessened the demands for discounts of 
commercial paper, so that bills of the first class 
are readily cashed at 6 to 7 per cent.; but there 
have been farther commercial failures, and the 
continued fall in the value of produce to an ex¬ 
tent so ruinous, particularly of colonial produce. 


and the difficulty of realizing so great that the 
utmost distrust and gloom still prevails in our 
market very generally. 

“Cotton has farther declined % a per 
pound, and we have to quote fair Upland and 
Mobile, 4%d., and fair New Orleans 5d. Mid¬ 
dling 4’4(t. a 4%f/., and ordinary 3d. to 3^tl. per 
pound. The sales for the week ending the 10th 
instant, were 21,900 bales, and for that ending 
this evening they have been 21,600 bales. Of 
the latter, 4,860 were Upland at 3^d. a 5d.; 
7,650 Orleans, at 3%d. a O^d.; 3,000 Alabama 
and Mobile at 4d. a and 350 Sea Island, at 
7j^d. a 18d. per pound. There has not been a 
transaction for speculation for the last fortnight, 
and only about 1,200 bales for export. 

“ The Government has intimated that the act of 
Parliament suspending the operation of the corn 
laws, and which expires on the 1st of March next, 
will not be farther renewed, consequently, on and 
after the let of March. 'Wheat and flour will be 
subject to duty under the sliding scale, the mini¬ 
mum being 4j'., and the maximum 10^., per quarter, 
until the law itself expires on the Ist of Febru¬ 
ary 1849. 

•The lost general average of wheat is 03s. 2d. 
per quarter, so that, if prices remain about as they 
now are, the duty on wheat will be 4s. per quar¬ 
ter, and the duty on flour 2s. 4%d. per barrel; 
but it will be remembered, that for each shilling 
decline in the average below 53s., the duty is ad¬ 
vanced a shilling until it reaches 10s. per quarter, 
that being the duty on wheat when the average 
falls 48s. 

“Indian corn, now free, will, on the 1st of 
March, be subject to a small duty of Is. per quar¬ 
ter, and Indian corn meal, 6d. per owt. 

“ Wheat and flour are rather higher since the 
4th instant, and fresh Western canal flour is sale¬ 
able at 29s. a 30s., and Philadelphia and Balti¬ 
more, 28.5. a 2Ss. Od. per barrel. Sour flour has 
advanced to 23s. 6d. a 20s. 

“ In Indian corn there is no material change. 
The best American brings 35s. per quarter, but 
the chief business is in middling qualities, at 32s. 
a 34s. per quarter. 

“ Indian corn meal 1 Os. a 15s, Od. per barrel. 
The last sale of turpentine was at 6.5. for fair 
quality, and of American rosin at 2s. 2d. a 2s. 3d. 


“ Within the last fortnight or three weeks the 
British Islands have been visited by a succession 
of tremendous gales, causing the most appalling 
loss of life and property on the coast. Several 
voBSels have been wrecked, either with the whole 
or a considerable portion of their crows. Among 
other ships from this port that have shared in the 
casualties, is the Falklands, for Callao, whose 
master and twenty of the hands wore drowned. 


revolted Cantons of the League are to bo held ac¬ 
countable for the expenses of the war, and to be 
occupied by the Federal troops until the amount 
is paid. 

“ Lord Palmerston has denied that Lord Minto 
was charged with any diplomatic mission to the 
Court of Rome. The celebrated Father Thomas 
M.aguire, the Roman Catholic divine and contro- 
versmlist, died week before last, in Ireland.” 

New York. —The Legislature met on Tuesday. 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Lieutenant Governor, took 
the chair in the Senate, Andrew H. Calhoun was 
chosen Clerk. In the House, Amos K. Hadley, 
of Rensselaer, was chosen Speaker; Philander P. 
Prindle, of Chenango, Clerk; Samuel P. Marks, 
of Columbia, Sergeant at Arms. These offioers 
all Whigs. 

'ennsyi.vania. —The Lcg'ujlaturc of the State 
of Pennsylvania commoueed its annual session at 
Harrisburg on the 4th instant. 

In the House of Representatives, William F. 
Packer (Dorn.) was elected Speaker, the Whigs 
supporting George Lodley. The vote was 63 to 
33, and two scattering. 

In the Senate, where the Whigs have a majority, I 


Massachusetts. —The Legislature of Massa¬ 
chusetts met January 0th. The Senate was or¬ 
ganized by tbe election of the Hon. Zeno Soud- 
der, for President, and Charles Calhoun, Clerk. 

In the House, F. B. Crowuinshield, was elected 
Speaker, after three ballotings, and Charles W. 
Story, Clerk. 


LETTER OF GENERAL CASS. 


We publish, on our first page, the views of 
Gen. Cass on the subject of slavery-extension. 
He is strongly impressed with the opinion that 
a great change has been going on in the public 
mind, and in his own, upon this subject. The 
General may speak for himself, but he should re¬ 
member that he looks at the public mind through 
his own glasses. We hope he may live to learn 
that even the impressions of so disinterested a 
mind as his own are not always trustworthy. 
His Northern friends will rejoice to see that he 
has not entirely fallen from grace; that even he 
thinks it at least possible to regret the existence 
of slavery in our Southern States. But, is he not 
rash in betraying such a sentiment? Is it 
rather presumptuous to venture upon so hazard¬ 
ous an expression of opinion? If an American 
statesman, owing to the prejudices of education, 
feel some-we^ regrets at the prevalence of negro 
slavery, is it not the part of wisdom to conceal 
them from the public eye ? Why so daring, why 
so reckless of his own good and the harmony of 
the Republic, as to indicate even the possibility 
that he may entertain sentiments so greatly be¬ 
hind the times ? 

The General may he a most adroit military tac¬ 
tician, but his views as a statesman are sometimes 
foggy. He holds that the present generation 
totally exempt from all responsibility for the co: 
tinuance of slavery, because, as he says, “there it 
is, and not by tbe act of tho present generation.” 
Such a plea, if valid in this ease, is valid against 
the policy of removing or reforming any evil sys¬ 
tem bequeathed to the world by the Past. The 
fraudulent union between England and Ireland 
was the work of a former generation. “ There f 
is,” says the enemy of Repeal, “and not by the 
act of the present generation.” The answer is 
obvious: “ There it is, and not by the act of tho 
present generation, but by its ratification of the act 
of past generations.” As the People in this 
try are the source of political power, they a: 
sponsible always for political evils. 

“ But,” says the General, “ we have neither the 
right nor the power to touch it where it exists.’ 
Who have not ? the people of the South ? Have 
not the People of Virginia the right to touch sla¬ 
very in Virginia? Have not we, the People, the 
right to touch slavery in any territory where it 
exists by our sanction? 

Gen. Cass devotes much space to the disoussion 
of the power of Congress over territory belonging 
to the United States. His manifest object is, 
clear the way for tho introduction of slavery in 
any such territory. No one who reads the letter 
can doubt this. The calculations of politicians 
have been greatly disturbed by the question of 
slavery in its present form. So long as the mat¬ 
ter in controversy related to slavery as it exists 
in the States, it was easy to prevent any serious 
division of sentiment in either the Whig or Demo¬ 
cratic party; as the great majority of the people 
in all sections of tho Union agreed that the Gen¬ 
eral Government had no power to abolish it in 
the States. But the body of the People in the 
free States were just as settled in the belief that 
the General Government had no power to extend 
slavery, while it had authority to prevent its in¬ 
troduction into any territory of the United States. 
The Wilmot Proviso was but the embodiment of 
this fixed belief, ahd was brought forward in Con¬ 
gress, simply because the leading politioiams among 
the slaveholders demonstrated their purpose to 
use the power of the General Government for the 
extension of slavery. By them was this question 
raised, by them, forced into politics. No alterna¬ 
tive was presented to the non-slaveholders of the 
country, but political resistance, or political sub¬ 
jection to this policy. Necessarily it became 
a question in State and Federal politics, in the 
election of Representatives, and in the Presiden¬ 
tial question. Had the People been let alone 
to follow out their own honest convictions, it 
would have soon been decided. But there were 
politicians in the market, and a strong prosla- 
vory Administration with patronage enough to 
buy them. There were ambitious aspirants for 
the Presidency, and a powerful Slave Interest 
standing ready to throw its weight in favor of 
him who would bid most for its favor. The for¬ 
mer were corrupted, the latter have been intimi¬ 
dated ; and both—for man, whatever his purpose, 
pays tribute to virtue by pleading always com¬ 
mendable motives—have devoted themselves as¬ 
siduously for the last twelve months to attempts 
to mystify the public mind, and delude it into a 
creed in harmony with their own sinister policy; 
in other words, to make the People believe that 
the General Government is as powerless to pre¬ 
vent the extension of slavery as to secure its 
abolition; because, could this point be gained, 
the whole question would be as effectually with¬ 
drawn from politics as the question of the abo¬ 
lition of slavery, and demagogues and Presiden¬ 
tial aspirants once more might breathe freely, ac¬ 
quiescing withput let or hinderanoo in every de¬ 
mand made in behalf of Slavery. 

Need we refer to particular instances? Have 
we forgotten the sudden, inexplicable change in 
the vote of the House of Representatives last year 
on this subject, and the bestowment of patronage 
which followed ? Need we point to the officehold¬ 
ers’ demonstrations, the action of postmasters at 
important points, the course of newspapers favor¬ 
ed with the public printing in the free States ? 
ShaU we again call to mind the cry of “ No More 
Territory” started among the "Whigs, the Com¬ 
promise of Buchanan, the HoUidaysburg speech 
of Mr. Dallas, the refusal of the Whig State Com¬ 
mittee of even Massachusetts to make the question 
of Slavery-extension a test in the Presidential 
canvass ? All these things are now known and 
read of all men, just os clearly as the letter of ] 
Gen. Cass, on which we are commenting. “ What 
have we to do with thee ?” cried the possessed of 
devils, eighteen centuries ago—“ Hast thou come 
hither to torment us before the time ?” Many of 
our modem politicians seem to be equally desi¬ 
rous of staving off the requirements of Truth. 

But to return to Gen. Cass. He adopts, from 
an able article published in the National In¬ 
telligencer, and which we shall copy next week, 
tho doctrine that the Constitution confers no 
specific grant of power authorizing Congress 


establish Territorial Governments; that the 
only grant of power is, to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property of the United States; that the power to 
institute a Government is therefore implied, and, 
like all implied powers, must be exercised in such 
measures only as are necessary to effectuate the 
objects intended by the specific grant. The wri¬ 
ter in the Intelb'gencer, with a precision of logic 
oharaoteristio of a mature mind, from these prem¬ 
ises, infers all want of power in Congress to insti¬ 
tute slavery. Gen. Cass, from the same premises, 
infers that Congress has no right to prevent its 
institution. How it is to be introduced and legal¬ 
ized in free territory, he does not clearly explain. 
But, from his somewhat confused reasoning, we 
infer that he claims for the People of a Territory 
power to legislate upon their own internal con¬ 
cerns, independently of all control or supervision 
by the General Government. Without this as¬ 
sumption, his whole argument would be totally 
inoonelusive; for, the doctrine he adopts in regal'd 
to the power of Congress over territory, of itself, 
merely excludes the supposition that that body 
can institute slavery. He then stretches it so as 
to strip Congress of power to abolish slavery in 
Territories. B ut, this still not accomplishing the 
object—which is the introduction and legaliza¬ 
tion of slavery in free territory—he boldly as- 
that the people of such territory have a 
right to legislate for themselves, upon their inter¬ 
nal concerns, independently of all control by Con- 


To such absurdities are men driven in their at¬ 
tempts to preserve party harmony, conciliate slave¬ 
holders, and secure their own political elevation. 
Wo will not now trespass upon the patience of | 
tho intelligent reader by an argument in refuta¬ 
tion of tliis assumption: It is but an assumption. 
Not a s'lnglc reason can be produced in its sup¬ 
port, but that Slavery demands it. It is au 


assumption at war with the entire course of 
policy of the General Government in regard to 
United Statesterritory. It is an assumption that 
can never be permitted to regulate legislation, 
without resulting in perplexities and absurdities 
ineonoeivable. 

Next week we may r^ert to this subject again. 


SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN. 


The speech of Mr. Calhoun, delivered in the 
Senate, January 4th, was a clear, concise, strong, 
exhibition of his opposition to the war; of his 
plan for conducting it; and of Ms views in relation 
to the subjection and incorporatlen of Mexico. 

With those parts of the speech in which he 
dwelt upon the ealamities of war, its destructive 
influences on our republican institutions, the bale¬ 
ful consequences of conquest, the worthlessness 
of military glory compared with national integri¬ 
ty and honor, and the repugnance of the present 
war policy .of the Democratic party to all its great 
principles respecting internal policy, we entirely 
sympathizJP On all these points he expressed 
sentiments just, generous, and high-toned. But 
other matters were incidentally introduced, of a 
very different character. Devotion to a system 
of oppression, and a habit of rash generalization, 
are continually marring the great intellectual 
performances of this gentleman; although this 
would be comparatively a light evil, had not his 
extended political influence been perverted by 
these causes. Of late years, it would seem impos¬ 
sible for him to appear before the public without 
obtruding the most offensive features of his creed 
in relation to the different races of mankind, and 
the subjugation of the inferior by the superior. 

In the speech above referred to, occurs the fol¬ 
lowing passages; 

“ I know farther, sir, that we have never dreamt 
of incorporating into our Union any but the Cau¬ 
casian race—the free white race. To incorporate 
Mexico, would be the very first instance of the kind 
of incorporating an Indian race, for more than half 
of the Mexicans are Indians, and the other is 
composed chiefly of mixed tribes. I protest 
against such a union as that I Ours, 


Government of the white man. The greatest mis¬ 
fortunes of Spanish America are to be traced to 
the fatal error of placing these colored races on 
an equality with the white race. That error de¬ 
stroyed the social arrangement which formed the 
basis of society. The Portuguese and ourselves 
have escaped—the Portuguese, at least, to some 


nave eseapea—me roriuguese, av leusi, : 
extent—and ve are the only people on thi 
nent which have made revolutions without being 
followed by aiarohy. And yet it is professed and 
talked about to erect these Mexicons into a Terri¬ 
torial Government, and place them on au equality 
•with the Peojie of the United States. I protest 
utterly againsi such a project. 

“Sir, it is a remarkable fact, that in the whole 
history of ma>, as far os my knowledge extends, 
there is no instance whatever of any civilized col¬ 
ored races beiig found equal to the establishment 
of free popular government, although by tar the 
largest portion of the human family is composed 
of these races. And even in the savage state, we 
scarcely find them anywhere with such govern¬ 
ment, except it be our noble savages—for noble I 
■will call them. They for the most part had free 
institutions, but they arc easily sustained amongst 
a savage people. Are we to overlook tMs fact ? 
Are we to associate with ourselves, as equals, 
companions, and fellow-oitizeus, the Indians and 
mixed race of Mexico ? Sir, I should consider 
such a thing as fetal to our institutions.” 

This is verj specious; but analyze it. What is 
the assumptioc in the first paragraph ? That the 
order maintained in this country and Brazil, af¬ 
ter the revolution in each, is the result of perpet¬ 
uating the slavery of the colored race; and that 
the disorder vhich has followed the revolutions 
in the rest of the American States is the result 
of emancipatiag the colored race. This is the 
theory of an American statesman, stripped of the 
thin veil thrown over it by the trickery of words— 
a theory shamelessly proclaimed in the Senate of 
the “ Model Republic,” which was founded upon 
the doctrine that all men are created with the un¬ 
alienable right of liberty 1 

But what is the force of this assumption ? WiU 
Mr. Calhoun stake his reputation on the dogma 
that human slavery has been the grand element of j 
tho stability and good order of this Republic? 
Had the origin, the religious principles, the in¬ 
telligence, the familiarity with self-government, 
the general education of our fathers, nothing to do 
with the stability of the Government they formed ? 
Was the example of England, the peculiar form of 
its political system, throwing the weight of self- 
government upon boroughs, counties. &e., nothing? 
Is our maturity of civRization, with the pecul¬ 
iarly favorable physical conditions of the country, 
and our original habits of industry and well-do¬ 
ing, nothing ? Has the peculiar distribution of 
political power, under a Federative Government, 
with State Governments; has our Constitution, a 
work of wisdom, as Mr. Calhoun terms it, far 
beyond the wisdom of its founders, being the re¬ 
sult of peculiar oiroumstanoes,—have these causes 
had nothing to do with our exemption from anar¬ 
chy ? Must we pass over all these obvious, ever 
and everywhere working, all-powerful elements of 
national well-being, and find in the negro slavery 
of one part of the Union, which is almost ruined 
by it, the sole foundation of the power and gran¬ 
deur of the whole ? 

As for Brazil, it has maintained slavery and 
maintained order. 'What else? What indica¬ 
tion of progress has it shown ? What is the value 
of its civilization ? What are its contributions to 
Humanity? Is order the highest good? When 
its foundations are laid in a Law that protects 
Liberty, and in popular reverence for that Law, it 
is a priceless good; but when it is the result of 
the subversion of the liberties of the masses, and 
thefr enforced subjection to Despotism, it is the 
crime and curse of tiumanity. Besides, the com¬ 
parative exemption from anarchy enjoyed by Bra¬ 
zil is not the effect of negro slavery so much as 
the legitimate product of the imperial form of 
Government, by which the masses are in feet ex¬ 
cluded from even aspirations for political oonse- 


One more remark on this assumption. There 
is a want of philosophy in generalizing so dog¬ 
matically from facts so limited in variety and du¬ 
ration. The data are incomplete. Brazil has not 
been in existence as an independent Power for a 
period long enough to determine the workings of 
her institutions. Scarcely has this Union: much 
less have the other States of this continent. They, 
are tom by anarchy, it is true, but how many 
years since they emancipated themselves, and at¬ 
tempted the arduous task of self-government? 
Hardly more than a quarter of a century. More 
than ten centuries have passed since the breaking 
up of the Roman empire, and has the oT3 world 
yet rested from its struggles in its progress to¬ 
wards government by the masses? What is 
France but a pent-up volcano? Germany is 
a mass where the people are heaving heavily 
against Despotism. Spain is simply an organized 
anarchy, if the phrase may be allowed. Has So¬ 
ciety in any part of Europe yet assumed its final 
form ? Are the foundations laid even there of a 
stable order? Why demand more of the South 
American States ? Why attribute their anarchy 
to the abolition of negro slavery—for this is the 
cause assigned by Mr. Calhoun—when anarchy 
has shaken for centuries a continent never blessed 
with such slavery, or subject to the strife arising 
from the collision of inferior and superior races ? 

The argument contained in tho second para¬ 
graph is another instance of the felse philosophy 
of Mr. Calhoun. He knows of “no instance what¬ 
ever of any civilised colored races being found 
equal to the establishment of free popular govern- 
;” and the Inference implied is, that they 
r will be found equal to such a work. Now, 
we suppose, in making up an opinion, in the form¬ 
ation of which one consideration is the age of the 
world, some fifty years, more or less, should have 
no weight. Had Mr. Calhoun, then, lived seventy 
years ago, he might have extended his remark. 
He might have announced that, so far as he knew, 
instance of the capacity of any race, white or 
colored, for self-government, or free popular in¬ 
stitutions, had been recorded in history.* The 
Republics of Greece and Rome were not free pop¬ 
ular Governments; the masses of the people had 
no part or lot in them, except suffering and op¬ 
pression ; but oven tho favored few in these sham 
Republics demonstrated their unfituess for free 


popular institutions, for their Governments were 
at last subverted by slavery, corruption, and intes¬ 
tine broils. As little could be said for the tem¬ 
porary Republics of Italy, and the show of free 
Government in Spain. And on thus surveying 
the history of the whole race, the conclusion that 
mankind were incapable of free popular govern¬ 
ment would have been just as philosophioal as the 
conclusion of Mr. Calhoun now is, that the color¬ 
ed races are thus incapable, because history re¬ 
cords no instance of a colored Republic. In this 
mode of reasoning Mr, Calhoun feas been antici¬ 
pated by the old enemies of the People in every 
age; and his philosophy, which he seems disposed 
to confine to the colored races, is the very philos¬ 
ophy extended to all races by the advocates of 
Despotism or Aristocracy in the old world. They 
all, with him, lack faith in Human Nature; con¬ 
temn Progress; and overlook entirely the extra¬ 
ordinary influences of Education, and the melio¬ 
rating agencies supplied by the gradually-unfold¬ 
ing Providence of God, and genius of man as 
manifested in great inventions and discoveries. A 
broader view and better logic would conduct to 
conclusions just the reverse of the favorite dog¬ 
mas of this School*of Despair. The history of 
our Union, thus far, and the reform movements in 
England and elsewhere, are all utterly at variance 
with their reasonings; and the time wiU soon come, 
if we have not misread the political aspects of the 
colored race in Hayti, the British 'West Indies, 
and Liberia, when even their restricted applica¬ 
tion tf this race will be pronounced an absurdit(^. 

Th»dootrines respecting different races of men, 
in so far as they would involve a forfeitufe of 
rights in some, and sanction a Despotism in 
others, arc inhuman and unchristian. Common 
Sense and Christianity recognise but one Human¬ 
ity; with various aspects, but identical Rights— 
a Humanity, one in Origin, Duty, and Destiny; 
and the God, who is the Father of all men, frowns 
upon that insensate pride which leads one portion 
of Ms great Family to deny the rights of Brother¬ 
hood to the rest. 


as under the peculiargovemi 


ma of noon, like burning lances, through the tree tops 
flash and glisten, 

ihe stands before her lover, with raiscdj'aee to look and 


Dark, but comely, like the maiden in the ancient Jewish 
Scarcely has tbe toil of taak-flelds done her graceful beanty 


th the vassal’s garb and 


Holding stiUhis spirit’s birthright, to his higher nature true. 
Hiding deep the strengthening purpose of a freeman in his 


is always thoughtful, and his eye is hard am 
and humblest lesson, he has never deigned t< 


And, at evening, when 1 
Folding arms and knitt 


I comrades dance before their m 
ig forehead, stands he silent ev 
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10 longer, and the vine is in its place— 
al nature, round the vassal’s manhood 


God is Love, saith the Evangel; and o 
Is made light and happy only when a Lo 


oeiha choked with 

r world of woe and 
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t free as sunshine, finding, wherei 
looks of kindness, making all th 


>w the deeper meaning of a lovi 


Last flowei 
Love of home, and Love of Worn 


’Tis the fervid tropic noontime; feint and low the se. 
Hazy rise the inland mountains through the glimmei 


Where through ming'ed loaves and blossoms arrowy sun¬ 
beams flash and glisten, 

Speaks her lover to the slave girl, and she lifts her head to 


8 slaves no longer! Freedom’s hour is 


“I have seen the Haytien captain; I hav< 
crew, ' 

Haters of the pallid faces, to their raee an 
“They have sworn to wait our coming 


Oh! the blessed hope of freedom! How with joy and glad 
For an instant throbs her bosom, for an instant beam her 


Bnt sbe looks across tho valley, where hi 


And she answers, sad and earnest: “ It wi 

God hath heard thy prayer for freedom, a® 
the way. 

“ Well I know with what endurance, for ( 


.Thou hast borne too long a burden never 
like thine. 

“ Go; and at tho hour of midnight, when on 


ir place of parting, I will W 


last farewell is 
s thee from tie 


“But for me, my mother, lying on her sick bed all the day, 
Lifts her weary head to watch me coming through tho twi¬ 
light grey. 

“ Should I leave her sick and helpless, even freedom, shared 
with thee, 

Would be sadder far than bondage, lonely toil, and stripes: 


“ For my heart wouiddie within me, and my brain would soon 
I should hoar my mother cailiug through the twilight for 
Blazing upivkrd from the ocean, shines (he sun of morning 
Through the coffee trees in blossom, and green hedges of the 
Side by side, amidst the slave gang, toil the lover and the 
8, leaning forward on hie 


Wherefore looks he o’er 
Sadly looks he, deeply sighs he: ’tis the Haytien’i 


Like a white cloud of the m 


IS, driven seaward by the 


I light hand presses, and he hears a I 


THE GOVERNORS. 


The Democratio Governor of Alabama, and 
the 'Whig Governor of Kentucky, in their late 
annual messages, make no allusion to the Mexican 
war, or the question of slavery extension. The 
Whig Governor of New York and the Demo¬ 
cratic Governor of Pennsylvania do not refer to 
the latter question, but talk of the glory of the 
victories achieved in the war, and sustain the 
claims for indemnity and security. 
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AOMi; iiu Boston Two Hi 

E. B. Leb, author of the I.ife of Jean Paul. Boston: Wil¬ 
liam Crosby and H. F. Niifeols. 

The scene of this story, as the title indioate.s, 
laid in Boston as it was two hundred years ago. 
The incidents are real, and grew out of the strife 
between the Puritans and Guakers. “ I have en¬ 
deavored says the author, “ to preserve, as much 
IB in my power, an exact justice between the 
parties; to present tho bigoted age, the limited 
vie'ws, the deep provocation, and the stern justice 
of our forefathers, in their dealings with the 
Guakers ; while, on tbe other hand, I have not 
concealed the audacity, determined perseverance, 
and the spiritual pride of those illiterate Guaker 
women, who came to this country as much to gain 
notoriety, as from a sincere desire for martyrdom. 
That such was the case, in particular instances, 
in no degree impairs the simple and sublime truth 
of the ‘ inward light.’ ” 

By the way, the “stern justice” which slaked 
itself in bloody persecution, was the fanaticism of 
bigotry. Mrs. Lee is a practiced writer, of a high 
order, and, in this volume, so far as we have been 
able to give it an examination, has managed her 
theme with great skill and effect, making all the 
incidents of the story subservient to the exhibi¬ 
tion of character and principle. The opening chap¬ 
ters have interested us too much to allow us to 
lay aside the hook without going through it. 

It is for sale by Samuel Colman, at R. Farn- 
iam’s, corner of Eleventh street and Pennsylva- 
Avenue, Washington. 


have not ruined Mexico, and God 
r should! The moral feeling of 
this country would never justify such a course. 
Another mode of conquest is to hold a country 
by_ oontrolling its Governmout. That is not 
suited to the genius of our country. We send 
proconsul abroad—no provincial army to di- 
t the Government of the country. We recog- 


the great basis of all institutions, self- 
government. The other mode of conquest is by 
oolonizing a country. We cannot do that. In 
neither of these modes, then, have we conquered 
Mexico. We have not even suppressed the hos¬ 
tility of the Mexican people. I hazard the as¬ 
sertion that there is more hostility against us in 
Mexico now, than there was at the beginning of 


Jviexioo is not conquered. 

Mr. Calhoun deeply i-cgretted that they could 
not settle first the mode of oondnoting the war. 
This business of war was a serious one. War 
created the means of its own continuance. It 
called into being mjghty influences which were 
interested in cnrryin| it on; and few nations ever 
terminated war so long as they possessed the 


AINBOWS FOB Childrbn. Edited by L. Maria Child. 
New York: C. S. Francis. For sale by Franek Taylor, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, 'Washington. 

Mrs. Child, in her preface to tMs volume, wishes 
that the stories in it were written by herself. 
They, would not discredit her. The author, who, 
it is nunored, is a young lady of Boston, has a 
wonderful comprehension of the tastes and capa¬ 
cities of children, although her stories are capti¬ 
vating totheohildron of “a larger growth.” “Ma¬ 
ture minds,” says Mrs. Child, “ will often per¬ 
ceive a wise significance within the poetic beauty 
of the style. Thus, in Fiumma, or the Vase of 
Golden Water, eye-sight is restored at homo by 
first carrying a web of light aU round tho world!” 
So, too, F’iamma, after coursing round the world, 
all things helping her on her journey—whales, 
sea serpents, lions, and buffaloes, all giving her 
a lift—arrives on the borders of civilization, and 
runs to the railroad cars, but here she found a 
very different animal. “ The conductor stared 
at her, and said he could not possibly give her 
a seat. She told him that lions, and sea-serpents, 
and buffaloes, had borne her on her way, and she 
thought he might at least be as good-natured as 
these wild beasts. But he refused, until a gen¬ 
tleman standing by offered to pay her fare.” 

A capital hit. The anther understands the na¬ 
ture of corporations as well as of children. 


means of carrying it on. A single regiment could 
-It be raised without the creation of new inter- 

ta in favor of the war. 

He (Mr. C.) was glad to perceive that the Sen¬ 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. Davis) was not averse 
to a defensive line at the proper time. In view of 
that policy, he would prefer regulars to volunteers. 
He objected, though, to regulars, because that 
force gave greatly increased patronage and great¬ 
ly added influence to the support of the war. He 
knew not how other gentlemen felt; but as for 
himself, he was convinced that the patronage of 
this Government had gone beyond all bounds, and 
had already exereised a most dangerous control 
over the deliberations of Congress. He felt the 
awkwardness of his position. He was utterly 
averse to pursuing this war for any Tdew yet pre¬ 
sented, even taking the strong view presented by 
the Senator from Mississippi. He put it to that 
gentleman—Was there any certainty of peace? 
and, if not, where would the country stand ? 
That was the question. It would he in a position 
worse than ever. Every step they took only 
plunged them deeper and deeper into difficulty. 
If his memory serve'd, the Secretary of the War 
Department stated 70,000- men as adequate to 
conquer and hold in subjection all Mexico. Was 
that not the view "of the Secretary ? He could 
not at the moment lay his hand on the Report of 


PnoNOGRArHic CoMKT, published monthly al 
Cincinnati, by E. Webster and F. G. Adams 
price, one dollar per annum. A very neat pamph 
let of twelve pages, printed by a new process, of 
Mr. Webster’s own invention, little, if at all, in¬ 
ferior to copperplate, and decidedly superior to 
lithography. Every line, every dot, is perfectly 
distinct. A friend, who has for several years 
taken a deep interest in the Writing and Print¬ 
ing Reform, and who is a praotioal phonographer, 
assures us that the work is worthy of patronage. 


Received the following new publications, to be 
noticed in our next paper. 

The Pboplb’s Journal. Edltea by John Sanders. 
Published by John Bennett, Loudon. Boston: Crosby & 


January, 1848. Boston; William Crosby and H. P, 
Nichols. 


New 'York : Robert Sears. 

ColumbianMaoazine. January, ISIS. NenrYork.J 
S. Taylor. Edited by John Inman and Kobebt 


the War Department; but if he had not correct¬ 
ly stated the views of the Secretary, any Senator 
could sot the matter right. The Secretary then 
disavowed the plan of entire subjugation. The 
Executive disavowed it; and yet a force, accord¬ 
ing to the Senator fi'om Kentucky, of ninety or 
-ue hundred thousand men, was demanded. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays 
uu Mr. Crittenden’s amendment, which was reject¬ 
ed—yeas 19, nays 26. Mr. Calhoun did not vote. 

After amending tho bill so as to authorize the 
troops, provided, in the opinion of the President, 
the exigencies of the war require such a further 
increase of force, it was reported to the Senate, 
and ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
The Senate adjourned. 

HbusE.—After the transaction of some unim¬ 
portant business, 

Mr. Betts called up the resolution relating to 
e transportation of the moil South. It author- 
BS the Postmaster General to make arrangement 
r the carriage of the mail by the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, and Potomac Railroad and Steam¬ 
boat Company, to pay it the highest price paid 
any other railroad, and no more, and to give to 
the contraotors under the recent arrangement an 
equivalent for dissolving tho contract with them. 
Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to amend, so 
to require the Railroad and Steamboat Com¬ 
pany to pay a fair equivalent to the other con¬ 
tractors, for the transference of the transporta¬ 
tion from them. 

Mr. Betts, of Virginfej proceeded to address 
the Committee, in opposition to the arrangements 
of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Lincoln, of Illinois, (a Whig member,) vig¬ 
orously sustained the policy of the Department, 
and justified the construction it put upon the 
law. The transportation ought to be done on 
this railroad, but for just compensation. He had 
seen no reason assigned why the Company should 
demand more than the rates offered by the De¬ 
partment. This Company was dissatisfied with 
— hundred or two hundred and thirteen dollara 
mile; but the daily steamboat transportation 
.. veen Troy and New York was less than one 
hundred dollars per mile, and that between Cin- 
oinuati and Louisville was only twenty-eight dol¬ 
lars I 

Mr. Root dissented from the report of the Com¬ 
mittee, and found fault with the Postmaster Gen- 
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THIJITIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION. 


January 5. 

Se.nate.— The Vice President laid before the 
Senate a report of the receipts and disburse¬ 
ments of the Pos{ Ofiioe for tho year ending June 
00, 184-8, 

Mr. Yulee presented a memorial from Mrs. Las¬ 
siter, in Florida, asking indemnity for a slave 
killed by the volunteer troops in the Seminole 
war. It was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The bill for raising ton additional regiments of 
regulars was taken up, when 

Mr. Crittenden moved a substitute, authorizing 


volunteer instead of regular forces, and authoriz¬ 
ing the President, if tne exigencies of the war 
should require, to accept tho service of thirty 
thousand volunteers. 

On this amendment a long debate ensued, in 
which Messrs. Crittenden, Cass, Jefferson Davis, 
and Calhoun, participated. 

Mr. Crittenden took oooasion to enter into 
some calculations of the number of troops already 
in the field, which amounted to forty-three thou¬ 
sand. In addition to these, twelve thousand were 
to be raised under authority already given. This 
bill provided for ten thousand more, and still an¬ 
other bill provided for authorizing the President 
to accept twenty thousand volunteers. All these 
levies would raise the army to near ninety thou¬ 
sand troops. This was startling. What was the 
object designed to be accomplished? He made 
an estimate to show that, after garrisoning all the 
strong posts of Mexico in our possession, fifteen 
thousand men would yet be left for active ser¬ 
vice—an army powerful enough to march to any 
point in Mexico. With less force. General Scott 
had landed at Vera Cruz, and finally taken the 
city of Mexico. Where was the necessity of this 
force of ninety thousand men? The cost was 
enormous. He had been informed by good au¬ 
thority, that the average cost of offioers and men 
was $1,000 per man. He took occasion in his 
speech to enlarge upon tho “ chivalry” of our 
soldiers, and the “ glory” of their triumphs, and 
seemed willing to grant the President power to 
use all the means he deemed necessary to carry 
on the war. 

General Cass said that, it would require more 
force to hold a country, than make a suecossful 
inroad into it. As to the cost, he placed it at 
279,000 dollars for each regiment of infantry, and 
700,000 dollars for each regiment of dragoons. In 
this estimate, it is true, were not included the ex¬ 
penses of bounty lands, medical staff, and quar¬ 
termaster’s staff. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, preferred regulars, 
beeause they were cheaper, maintained better 
discipline, kept up a better police, were healthier, 
and therefore more effective in proportion to 
their numbers, for mere garrison duty. The 
high-bred gentlemen would submit to privation 
and discipline in view of a great battle, but not 
to the drudgery of camp duty at ordinary times. 
The enlistment of volunteers was at the expense 
of society—caused great suffering and loss, and 
the sundering of many precious ties. They were 
too good for common use. Men of a lower order 
of society, enlisted as regulars, would answer the 
purpose better. The object of tbe additional 
force was, not to fight battles, but prevent them; 
to hold towns now in our possession, and protect 
the well disposed. The resources of Mexico 
should support the army. In Zacatecas — 
mint—in Potosi were the richest mini 
should olhim the revenue which Mexico had been 
in the habit of extracting from mining operations. 
The great object now was, not to take the Fede¬ 
ral Government under our protection, which 
would only render it odious, but to allow the 
ability yet remaining to establish an independent 
Federal Government on republican principles. 
The argument of the honorable Senator, which 
rests upon tho supposition that Mexico is con¬ 
quered, I hold to be by no means' indisputable. Is 
Mexico conquered ? Is any part of it conquered ? 
Conquest, as laid down by some writers, is of 
three kinds. Ruin is one of these kinds of eon- 




a small difference in price. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, got the floor, the 
Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


January 6. 

Senate, —Among the petitions offered to-day, 
as one by Mr. Corwin, from the Friends of New 
Garden, Pennsylvania, praying Congresa to ter¬ 
minate the existing war with Mexico, and aid in 
establishing a tribunal for the settlement of diffi¬ 
culties among nations. Mr. Corwin moved that 
it be printed, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. There being opposition to its 
—'inting, it was simply referred. 

Mr. Mason submitted a resolution to extend to 
the editors of tho Union the privileges of the 
floor, allowed to other public printers. Laid over 
under the rule. 

Mr. Dickinson announced that he would call 
up his resolutions on Monday. 

Mr, Bradbury, from the committee appointed 
to inquire into the cause of the delay in the pub¬ 
lic printing, reported that the President’s Mes¬ 
sage and accompanying documents last year form¬ 
ed 700 pages, and were laid upon the desks ot 
members on tbe 6th of January, but this year 
they formed 1,300 pages, and would he submitted 
"u the 15th instant. 

The bill for raising ten additional regiments oi 


Mr. Hale addressed the Senate for more than 
an hour, in opposition, not only to this bill, but 
to the whole policy of granting supplies of men 
— money for the war. 

Mr. Johnson obtained tho floor; the Senate 
went into Executive session for a short time, and 
then adjourned. 

House. —The subject of mail transportation 
was resumed in Committee of tho 'Whole. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, Mr. Murphy, of New 
York, and Mr. Meade, of Virginia, spoke in sup¬ 
port of the course taken by the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral. 

Mr. Charles Brotvn opposed the joint resolu- 


Mr. Goggin supported the measure reported by 


A time was fixed for the debate to close; but 
wheu it arrived, tbe Committee found themselves 
perplexed by a question of order under the new 
rulesj and rose, so that the House might settle it. 

Without settling it, the House adjourned. 


speoting the Southern mail should terminate at 
2J4 o’clock, iu Committee of the Whole, when 
the hour arrived, the Chairman of the Committee 


arrived, tl 

said that, by one of tho new rules ot the House, 
the member who reported a measure was enfitlc.i 
to close the debate, occupying an hour in answer¬ 
ing objections, &o. 

This gave rise to a disoussion on points of or¬ 
der, to settle which the House arose, but ad¬ 
journed without coming to a decision. To-day, 
the debate on the question of order was resumed, 
and carried on for the greater part of the session 
with muoh animation. The question was, whether, 
under the rule entitling the member who intro¬ 
duced a bill to close the debate upon it, ho could 
oooupy his hour after the period fixed for the 
close of the debate by an order of the House. 
This question was at length decided in the affirm¬ 
ative. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, and Mr. Goggin resumed his argument on 
the resolutions in relation to mail transportation, 
closing the debate. 

The resolutions authorize the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral to put back the mail upon the old route. 

By a vote of 80 to 65^ they were amended, so as 
to require, as a condition, that the Railroad and 
Steamboat Company shall pay a fiiir equivalent 
to the ooutractors on the new route, for the with¬ 
drawal of the mail. 

Several amendments offered were rejected oi 
withdrawn. One moved by Mr. Hall was adopt¬ 
ed, providing that nothing in the resolution 
should be so construed as to require any inoreosi 
in the present expenditure of the Department. 

A substitute offered by Mr. Meade, prescribing 
tho terms of transportation, and directing tbi 
Postmaster General to have the mail transporter 
on the old route, was rejected. 

Mr. Gogg'm offered resolutions in favor of thi 
terms demanded by the Company, but they weri 
rejected—yeas 49, nays 107. 

The Committee then rose, and reported the 
joint resolution as amended. 

The tiouse adjourned till Monday. 


January 10. 

Senate, —Mr. Clayton presented a memorial 
from Friends, praying Congress to take measurci 
to terminate the existing war with Mexico. The 
motion to print was referred to tho Committee oi 
Printing. 

Several petitions on the subject of slavery were 

presented by Messrs. Feleh and Cameron. Th( 
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motions 
table. 

Mr. Ashley reported, from the Committee 
Pablio Lunds, without amendment, a bill to 
tablish a permanent pre-emption system. 

Mr. Dougiassj on le— - v 


i¥j.r. uougiasb, on icnvc, introduced a bill to es¬ 
tablish a Territorial Government for Oregon, 
which was read twice and referred. 

Mr. Hannegan offered the following resolutions, 
which he gave notice he would call up in two 
weeks from to-day : / 

“ Resolved, That no treaty of peace can be made 
with Mexico, having a proper regard for the best 
interests of the United State.?, which docs not es¬ 
tablish, as a boundary between the two nations, 
the moat suitable line for military defence. 

“Resolved, That in no contingency ean the 
United States consent to the establishment of a 
monarchical Government within the limits of 
Mexico, by the intervention of European Powers. 

“ Resolved, That it may become necessary and 
proper, as it is within the constitutional capacity 
of this Government, for the United States to hold 
Mexico ns a territorial appendage, or in the con¬ 
dition of a province.” 

The Ten Regiment Bill was then taken up. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson addressed the Senate for 
nearly two hours, on the subject of the war, and 
its causes; but, his strength giving way, the Sen¬ 
ate adjourned. 

The questions proposed to be discussed by Mr. 
Johnson were: Whether the war was just and 
honorable; whether it had been properly prose¬ 
cuted ; how it ought here.afler to be prosecuted; 
and what were the legitimate objects of the war. 

■ He argued at groat length, that the war was just 
and honorable in itself; that the United States 
had just cause for war against Mexico, on the 
13th May, 1816; that the war did exist by the 
act of Mexico, and that country, not this, was re¬ 
sponsible for all the blood, and expenditure, and 
suffering, epused by it. Having labored to sus¬ 
tain this view, ho next examined the remote causes 
of the war, which he stated were: The manner 
in which the President effected the annexation of 
Texas, and his order to march the American army 
to the Rio Grande. After elaborating these points, 
he came to the broad conclusion, that on the Pres¬ 
ident rested all the responsibility and odium of 
the blood spilt, the treasure wasted, and the suf¬ 
fering caused, by this war; that it was owing to 
his rash, ill-advised, unwarrantable acts. 


House. —The resolution in regard to mail trans¬ 
portation was again taken up. A motion to lay 
tho whole subject on the table was lost. The 
amendment providing that the railroad and steam¬ 
boat company should pay an indemnity to the 
present oontraotorB, &c., was lost, by a tie vote. 
Tho amendment of Mr. Hall, providing that noth¬ 
ing in tho resolution should be construed so as to 
authorize an increase of the expenditures of trans¬ 
portation, was adopted. The question being then 
on tho engrossment of the resolution, it was lost, 
without a division. So the House resolved to let 
the Department manage its own affairs. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
on the reference of the President’s message—the 
question being upon tho substitute offered by 
Mr. Brodhead, for Mr.. Vinton’s resolutions.' 

Mr. MoClernand, of Illinois, occupied an hour 
in the delivery of a speech in support of tho entire 
policy of the Administration, in reference to the 
tariff, the war, and to internal improvements, 
styling Mr. Polk a “ model President.” 

Ho was followed by Mr. Stanton, of Teqnessoe, 
who combated tho peculiar doctrines of the Pres¬ 
ident, in regard to internal improvements, but 
was in favor of the war, and opposed to any appro- 
-priations calculated to reduce our moans of carry¬ 


ing it 


Mr. Houston, of Delaware, obtained tho floor, 
and tho Committee rose. 

On motion of Mr. Adams, the hall of the House 
was granted to the American Colonization Society, 
for a meeting, on tho 18th instant. 

The House adjourned. 


Janhai 

Senate. —Tho business of the morning hour 


having been transacted, Mr. Johnson resumed his 
speech. Ho charged the President with having 
failed to prosecute the war vigorously—to use the 
power which Congress had vested in him. He 
would have the war prosecuted, with redAbled 
energy, in the very heart of Mexico. The with¬ 
drawal of the troops would be national dishonor; 
tho defensive line policy would be perpetual 
war. Were tho war waged for conquest, or the 
annihilation of Mexico, he would not vote for a 
cent. But, he did not believe this. He would 
wage it solely for indemnity and security. To 
the acquisition of territory, in itself, he was not 
opposed, but the fearful strife which might ensue 
between the free and slave States was tho groat 
con.sideration which weighed with him against 
acquiring tendtory. He referred to the remarks 
or tiro oeii iiiir from New Hampshire, and told 
him tliat he must permit him to say to him (Mr. 
Hale) that slavery was a subject which no South¬ 
ern man wished to discuss on that floor. 

A fuller report of Mr. Johnson’s remarks on 
this point will be given next week, 
t, A conversation sprung up after he closed his 
speech, in which Messrs. Clayton, Cass, Critten¬ 
den, and Webster participated. 

Mr. Clayton at length obtained the floor, and 
was proceeding with an animated speech, when 
his voice beginning to fail through hoarseness, 
the Senate adjourned, that he might continue his 
remarks under more favorable circumstances the 
next day. 

House.— The debate was continued in the 
House, on the resolution to refer the President’s 
message, by Messrs. Stewart, Venable, and Rook- 


of ethics and morals, he has Only to.go on and 
plunge the country into war; and, if he can man¬ 
age so skilfully as to involve the country into two 
at once, so much the better—so much the 
glory for him; a popularity greater than 
that of Washington or a Jackson. This is the in¬ 
ference—the plain and unmistakable inference. 
War, instead of being, as it is said to be by all 
writers on ethics or politics, the direst calamity 
which Heaven in its wrath can send upon a nation, 
is converted by this alchemy into a healing Be- 
thesda, in which political profligacy and corruption 
of tho darkest hue may wash itself and be clean. 
Sir, 1 utterly deny the soundness of this doctrine, 
that C ongress ought to have no voice beyond grantl 
ing the supplies. If there ever is a time when 
opposition should be vigilant, scrupulous, watch¬ 
ful, noticing everything that is wrong, it is at a 
time when, through the acts of the Administra¬ 
tion, the country is burdened with anninneoessa- 
ry war—when tho fruits of industry are con¬ 
sumed for the support of such war, and when we 
are surrounded by all the horrors which war 
brings in its train. If there ever is a time that 
should put men upon their individual judgment, 
reflection, and responsibility, it is such a time; 
and such is our position now, and we are there 
by the unadvised, unconstitutional, and illegal 
acts of the President. I propose, I say. to do what 
I may, feeble as it may be, to place the country 
right. I have never learned in that school of 
moral or political science, that, by persevering in 
■'1 unconstitutional and wrong course, we shall 

And, sir, there is another view that is seme¬ 
mes taken, which certainly does not accord with 
y own convictions^ and upon which I wish to say 
a word or two at this time, (and I do it with def- 
ference to the opinions of abler men about me,) 
and which relates to the course which those 
should take who believe the war to be wrong, rad¬ 
ically wrong. Why, I think I have heard an idea 
something like this; The country is engaged in 
ir which is unjustifiable; we confess it is 
-ig to go on, we see clearly it is wrong; nev¬ 
ertheless, we are now at war, and the President 
calls on us for supplies of man and money, and 
Senators say they will vote men and money, but, 
by some sort of a process whmk escapes my com¬ 
prehension, they imagine the^re going to throw 
the responsibility on the President. I confess 1 
do not understand how they are to escape from 
their due share of responsibility; they must share 
the responsibility with the President, let the char¬ 
acter of the act- be what it may. If tho war be 
wrong, put an end to it at once. I have no doubt 
the President will be exceedingly gratified with 
--- 


slaveholding States, of an independent Govern- 
men, forbidding the existence of slavery, and by 
a people born for the most part among us. rear¬ 
ed up in our habits, and speaking our language, 
could not fail to produce the most unhappy effects 
upon both parties.” 

When I saw it formally announced by the 
Government that it could not produce any but 
“ unhappy effects,” I thought that I was mistaken 
in the reading. I thought it must be a mistake of 
the printer; but I found that it was no mistake, 
that the announcement was really made. What 
mistake, then, did the Pilgrim Fathers make in 
oming to found a colony in the New World, 
where they might avoid the consequences of sla¬ 
very ! Had they not slavery enough at home, 
that they bade farewell to everything that bound 
their hearts to the land of their birth, the land 
where the bones of their fathers reposed, and 
e over and founded the institution of Ameri- 
slavery? Was it for this that the May 
Flower sailed from tho coast where slavery pre 
vailed ? Was it for this that those patriots wan 
dered from England to Holland, and from Hol¬ 
land here I In Heaven’s name, was not England 
oppressive enough? One more extract, and I 
leave the letter: 

Few calamities could befal this country more 
be deplored than the establishment of a pre¬ 
dominant British influence and the abolition of 
domestic slavery in Texas.” 

Few calamities could befal the country like 


opposition of this kind. You will hear nothing 
about a factious opposition in the organ of the Ad¬ 
ministration. The President would care little 




From Houston’s Reports. 

SPEECH OF MR. HAEE ON THE TEN REGI¬ 
MENT BUX. 


THUBSnAV, Jamuaby 6 , 1848. 

The bill to raise, for a limited time, an addition¬ 
al military force, was read a third time. 

. The question being on the passage of the bill, 

Mr. Haeis. Feeling compelled, from my convic¬ 
tions of duty, to take a course in reference to this 
bill in which I am aware very few Senators will 
entirely coincide, I have thought, humble as is the 
sphere in which I move, that it was due to those 
Who placed me in the position 1 occupy, to let my 
vote upon the bill go out accompanied with the 
reasons which have induced mo to take the course 
which I am about to take. 1 would have been 
glad if older and abler Senators had favored the 
Senate with their views in opposition to this bill. 
I would have been glad if the action of the Senate 
upon tho bill had been delayed until the docu¬ 
ments, coming froo^he several Departments, and 
which we are welrtiigh getting, had been placed 
before us, so that we might have had all the light 
that could be thrown upon that, which in my 
mind is a dark subject at the lightest; but seeing 
that the bill is likely to go through the forms of 
legislation, and become a law, without having those 
lights before us, I have thought it necessary to 
trespass briefly upon tho time of tho Senate, in 
order to express tho views which I entertain. It 
may be said that I do not stand much in need of 
light, because I have already declared 
stand hero prepared to vote against the wi 
its forms; against any measures for the supply of 
troops, either regulars or volunteers, (and if there 
are any other kinds, I go against them,) because I 
stand prepared to vote against the appropriation 
of a single dollar beyond the simple amount—as I 
have before suggested—which will be sufficient to 
bring home your troops by tho shortest and cheap¬ 
est route. Entertaining these views, before en¬ 


tering upon the discussion of the bill, I want 
say a word in regard to a sentiment which I have 
heard avowed here and elsewhere; and it is, that 
when the country is engaged in war, we lose all 
discretion; we have nothing to do but grant the 
supplies that are demanded of us—an appeal be¬ 
ing made to our patriotism—patriotism can only 


Administration, which has been so fortunate .. 
unfortunate as to plunge the country into a war, 
has only to appeal to the country, and expect to 
receive no otherresponse except hearty and unan¬ 
imous support. And this doctrine has been car¬ 
ried so far, and in such high places, that the Pres¬ 
ident of tho United States has denounced as trea¬ 


son the opposition of Congress, although his mode 
of prosecuting the war did not accord with their 


convictions. I recollect but one incident, in my 
reading of history, which is analogous It is stat¬ 
ed by an English historian, that when Gueen Eliz¬ 
abeth had summoned her Parliament, and they 
were about to organize for business, she sent her 
messenger to them with this royal mandate; she 
told them to bo very careful that they did not 
meddle with affairs of State, “because,” said 
she, “ such things are altogether beyond the com¬ 
pass of your narrow understanding.” Well, our 
royal President did not follow exactly in the foot¬ 
steps of Elizaboth. He did not question the un¬ 
derstanding of Congress, but their patriotism. 
Now, let us see where this doctrine will carry 
us. Let us see to what it wiU lead. Suppose 
you should have an exceedingly bad and corrupt 
Administration—mind, I do not say that this is 
such an Administration, or that we are ever like¬ 
ly to have such an one. But suppose that such a 
thing were possible, and that the measures of the 
President had become exceedingly odious, oppres¬ 
sive, burdensome, and intolerable, and that notes 
of disapprobation were beginning to be heard 
from the people assembled in their primary meet¬ 
ings ; that the tones of indignation at last pene¬ 
trate the walls of the palace; and the president, 
finding that he could not stand against the unit¬ 
ed will of an injured People, what has he to do ? 
Ought he to desist in his course of wrong-doing, 
or to retrace his steps? No, sir; this is not the 
path to popularity; according to his new school 


for the opposition of the whole world, if it 
an opposition of this kind. It is very like Sam 
Weller, who happened to find himself in prison, 
and a person whom he met was bewailing the mis¬ 
fortune of having a' thousand pounds left to him 
by will, which circumstance had been the occa¬ 
sion of his imprisonment. “I wish,” exclaimed 
S.am, “ all my enemies would try to ruin me in 
that way.” Just so with the President. You tell 
him he is wrong, while at tho same time you vote 
him all the men and money that he asks you for. 

Believing that the cause of this war is radical¬ 
ly wrong, I hold it to be the first, the plainest, 
and simplest duty of those who think as I do, 
withhold supplies, and compel the President 
do what we believe to be right. Believing there 
is a strict and pertinent analogy between the 
course to be pursued by Congress and that which 
is taken by the British Parliament, 1 consider 
that the course of those who think the war wrong 
is plain and clear, and admits of no mistake. Up¬ 
on a question of voting supplies, I think the very 
first thing to bo inquired into by Congress is, 
whether the object for which the supplies are de¬ 
manded is a correct and legitimate object? If it 
be determined that the object is a proper one, let 
the supplies be granted; if otherwise, withhold 
them. This fS my understanding of the nature 
of our Constitution. I hav,e heard our Govern¬ 
ment spoken of as a Government of checks and 
balances; but when you speak of the President 
having the power to make war unconstitutionally 
and illegally, I cannot understand the cause or 
propriety of that course of conduct which would 
sustain him in his unconstitutional act. 

Believing, then, that the question of this war 
a question which ought to be discussed; that 
lies at tho very bottom of the question of supplies, 
I wiU proceed to give my views to the Senate and 
the country, of this war. And, as 1 suggested the 
other day, in the few remarks which I had the 
honor to submit, I believe that the cause of the 
war lies a little deeper than any that has been as¬ 
signed by those who have expressed their opin¬ 
ions upon the, subjoot. I believe that the ques¬ 
tion, whether it arose from the march of General 
'I’aylor to the Klo Grande, or whether any of those 
incidental and temporary movements were the 
immediate cause of the war, is entirely irrelevant. 
The cause, sir, lies deeper than any of these; and 
when I speak of the causes of the war, permit 
to say, that I do it with no desire to introduce 
citing or angry discussion, or to arouse unpleas¬ 
ant feeling; but having a duty to perform here, I 
must do it fearlessly. I must do my duty as an 
American Senator, feeble as it may be. And when 
we speak of the causes of this war, I must avow 
my conviction, beyond a cavil or a doubt, to be, 
that it lies in the avowed policy of the American 
Government—a policy which was avowed four 
years ago—to make the extension of human sla¬ 
very one of its primaiy motives of action. And, 
when I say this, let me be understood. 1 refer to 
the principle avowed in the diplomatic correspond¬ 
ence which preceded the annexation of Texas to 
the United States. And permit me to say, that 
in approaching this question, I do it with a desire 
and a disposition to do full justice to the officers 
of this Government who were engaged in that 
correspondence. I will do them the justice to 
say, that what they did, they did manfully and 
aboveboard. There was no concealment. They 
came out boldly. Their course was very differ¬ 
ent from that of a set of men wo have among us, 
called Northern men with Southern principles— 
men who profess to be against slavery, but who 
are nevertheless enlisted in the slaveholding ’ 
terest, ready to do slavery’s bidding. That a._. 
not the case with the men to whom I have refer¬ 
red. They came out boldly, and avowed tho ob¬ 
ject at which they aimed, and the means by which 
they proposed to attain it. Let this be ever said 
to their credit. 

In that correspondence, the objects of this Gov¬ 
ernment are as evident, as much beyond contro¬ 
versy, as anything can possibly be. No, sir! I) 
the fingers of a hand were sent from tho throne 
of Eternal Light, to write this upon tho wall 
your head, it would not flash conviction i 
readily to the mind, than is done by a perusal of 
that correspondence. I will not go through the 
whole of it, but will content myself with sending 
to the Clerk and asking him to read an extract 
from this letter; 

“ Department of State, 

“ Washington, August 8, 1843. 

. “ Sm: A private letter from a citizen of Mary¬ 
land, then in London, contains the following pas¬ 


sage: 


I learn, from a source entitled to the fullest 
confidence, that there is now here a Mr. Andrews, 
deputed by the Abolitionists of Texas to negotiate 
with the British Government; that he has seen 
Lord Aberdeen, and submitted his mojet for the 
abolition of slavery in Texas; wliioh is, that 
there shall be organized a company in England, 
who shall advance a sum sufficient to pay for the 
slaves now in Texas, and receive in payment 
Texas lands; that the sum thus advanced shall be 
paid over as an indemnity for tho abolition of 
slavery; and I am authorized by tho Texan min¬ 
ister to say to you, that Lord Aberdeen has 
agreed that the British Government will guaran¬ 
ty the payment of the interest on this loan, upon 
condition that the Texan Government will abol¬ 
ish slavery.’ ” 

This proposition, it will be seen, was exceed¬ 
ingly simple and easy to be understood. It an¬ 
nounced, not that there was a scheme on foot, 
amongst a set of fanatical politicians, to decoy 
away the slaves, not to steal them—nothing of that 
sort—but a proposition had been entertained, by 
which the Government and slaveholders of Texas 
agreed to abolish slavery, and for this agreement, 
on their part, it was said that a company had 
agreed to advance a stipulated price. What right 
had our Government to interfere? The Secretary 
says, “a movement of this sort cannot be con¬ 
templated in silence.” I agree it should not; but 
what should every American heart have said, 
when it was found that a scheme of this kind was 
on foot? Should they not have burst out in 
thankful aspirations to Almighty God, that such 
a scheme of benevolence as that had even been 
thought of? I think the Secretary says well in 
lying that they could not look on in silence. 

The Secretary farther says, “ such an attempt 
upon any neighboring country would necessarily 
be viewed by this Government with very deep 
concern.” 

Certainly, they should have looked on with deep 
concern, as deep as that with which affection 


watches by the side of dying love, now gathering 
hope, from the symptoms, that the smiles of health 
will again smooth the cheek of love, and then, 
trembling lest the pall of de.spair should settle on 
ir hopes. 

Again, he says, “it cannot be permitted to suc¬ 
ceed without the most strenuous efforts on our 
part to arrest a calamity so serious to every part 
of our country.” A calamity so serious to every 
part of the country; so,gperious to New Hamp¬ 
shire, to Massaohussjits, and the other New Eng¬ 
land States. And, sir, this bill which is now be- 
Ibre you is one of the measures which are to be 
adopted to redeem the pledge thus made. In the 
same letter it is said: 

“ The establishment, in the very midst of our 


this! 


had understood, up to the time when I read 
this declaration, that the institution of slavery, 
for good or bad, was a State institution. I thought 
it was one which the General Government had no 
right to touch. Everything that I had ever heard 
upon the subject had tended to take that institu¬ 
tion from the cognizance of the General Govern¬ 
ment, and make it exclusively a subject of State 
policy. But here I find it baptized, and made one 
of the gods before which the whole people are to 
bow down and worship. 

From this cause, whether remote or immediate, 

is war proceeded. Can any man deny this? 
We may have our doubts whether, if there had 
been more caution and prudence, this war would 
have been precipitated upon us at so early a pe¬ 
riod. But is it not evident that the whole matter 
springs from this ? Was not annexation itself an 
act of war ? War was existing between Mexico 
and Texas at the time. By the very fact of an¬ 
nexing to ourselves one of the bUligerent nations, 
we incurred the responsibility of fighting her bat¬ 
tles. If this, then, be the cause of the war, I 

-next to the question, how this war commene- 

Well, sir, it may seem exceedingly strange 
me should be found asking that question i ' 
ime, when the President has told us ovi 
ver again so many times how it commenoed- 
that it commenced by the act of Mexico. Said 
the President, in his message to Congress of the 

1th of May, 1846 : 

“ In my message at the commencement of the 
present session, I informed you that, upon the 
earnest appeal both of the Congress and Conven¬ 
tion of Texas, I had ordered an efficient military 
force to take a position “between the Nueces and 
the Del Norte. This had become necessary, to 
meet a threatened invasion of Texas by the Mex- 
forces, for which extensive military prepara- 

_i had been made. Tho invasion was threat. 

eued solely because Texas had determined, in ac¬ 
cordance with a solemn resolution of the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, to annex herself to 
our Union; and, under these circumstances, it 
was plainly our duty to extend our protection 
over her citizens and soil. 

“ This force was concentrated at Corpus Christi, 
and remained there until after I had recieved such 
information from Mexico ns rendered it probable, 
if not certain, that the Mexican Government 
would refuse to receive our Envoy. 

“ Meantime, Texas, by the final action of 
Congress, had become an integral part of 
Union. The Congress of Texas, by its act of 
December 19, 1836, had declared the Rio del 
Norte to be the boundary of that Republic. Its 
jurisdiction had been extended and exercised be¬ 
yond the Nueces. The country between that riv 
er and the Del Norte had been represented ii 
the Congress and in the Convention of Texas , 
had thus taken part in the act of annexation it¬ 
self; and is now included within one of our Con¬ 
gressional districts. Our own Congress had, more¬ 
over, with great unanimity, by the act approved 
December 31, 1845, recognised the country be¬ 
yond the Nueces as a part of our territory, by 
including it within our own revenue system; and 
a revenue officer, to reside within that district, 
ha^ been appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. It became, therefore, of 
urgent necessity to provide for the defence of that 
portion of our country. Accordingly, on the 13th 
of January last, instructions were issued to the 
General in command of these troops, to occupy the 
left bank of the Del Norte.” 

And in his annual message to Congress on the 
8th of December, 1846, he repeats the assertion, 
and he not only repeats the declaration that war 
exists by the acts of Mexico, but he says every 
honorable effort has been made by me to prevent 
the war, but all proved in vain, and the war has 
come, notwithstanding he was so exceedingly op¬ 
posed to it. Now, I desire to examine this matter. 
The President is not satisfied with thus telling us 
that the war arose from the act of Mexico, and 
that he had used every honorable exertion to 
avoid it. He comes forward in his message this 
year, and tells us fourteen times distinctly, and 
several times impliedly, that it arose from the ac' 
of Mexico. It seems a part of the President’ 
religion, to accompany his more solemn acts with 
the continual declaration that “war exists by 
the acts of Mexico,” as it was of the followers of 
Mohammed, to preface their more serious sayings 
with tho oft-repeated avowal that there was “ nr 
God but Allah, and Mohammed his prophet.’ 
Now, let us examine this matter. Did it com¬ 
mence by the act of Mexico ? Such is no 
reading. The taking possession of Texas w 
itself an act of war. Sir, at the time of the 
American Revolution, when Prance signed a trea¬ 
ty of alliance with us. Great Britain was not long 
in finding out that that was an act of war. But 
suppose that act was not one of war, what fol¬ 
lows? 

One of the fundamental conditions of the joint 
resolution for annexing Texas to the United 
States, was war. 

“ First, said State to be formed subject to the 
adjustment, by this Government, of all questions 
of boundaiy.” 

“ Subject to the adjustment of all questions of 
boundary.” That was the very first condition 
which the American Congress fixed to the act of 
annexation. Well, is it necessary for me to stand 
here to-day to tell the American People, that if 
there is a question of boundary existing, and 
party goes and occupies the territory to the 
treme verge of the claim—that is an act of war ? 
Why, I think the President himselfj in the course 
of the controversy with Great Britain, must have 
found that this was the case, although one of the 
first acts of his Administration was to tell tho 
people, in his inaugural address, that our title to 
Oregon was clear and unquestionable. I saw the 
President amid the dripping of the storm, stand¬ 
ing at the east front of this Capitol, reminding 
the people how young a man he was, and yet he 
would have the whole of Oregon. I almost ex¬ 
pected to hear him say, 

“ You’d searoe expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage.” 

I know not whether I was most amused.at the ju¬ 
venility of the President, or his determination to 
seize upon the whole of Oregon. He would not 
even submit the question to arbitration, because 
that would be admitting that Great Britain had 
some sort of title there. Nothing short of the 
whole would satisfy him. Why, a man could 
hardly be recognised as a Democrat in the East¬ 
ern States, unless he was for claiming the whole 
of Oregon. He must go for 54 deg. 40 min., or 
he was no Democrat; and one State Legislature 
was so violent in the cause, that they were for 
claiming 54 deg. 49 min. I wonder it never oc¬ 
curred to the President- to send our officers, and 
take possession of the territory up to that line. 
Why did he not do this ? Because he knew, and 
everybody knew, it would be an act of war. He 
knew it would be so considered by Great Britain, 
and resented by her. Well, so it was here. The 
sending of General Taylor to the Rio Grande 
was, beyond all controversy, an act of war. But 
I propose to give you the President’s own account 
of it. In his message of May, 1846, he says he 
kept the troops at Corpus Christi, until it was ren¬ 
dered certain that the Mexican Government had 
refused to receive Mr. Slidell. Well, on the 10th 
day of November this commission was appointed; 
and, not being much acquainted with matters of 
diplomacy, I, of course, take what the President 
said, as being what he meant: 

“me. SLinELn’s letter of credence. 

“ JAMES K. POLK, 

“ President of the United States of America. 
Great and Good Friend: I have made 
choice of John Slidell, one of our distinguished 
citizens, to reside near the Government of the 
Mexican Republic, in the quality of Envoy Ex¬ 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America. He is well informed 
of the relative interests of the two eountries, and 
of Qur sincere desire to restore, cultivate, and 
strengthen friendship and good correspondence 
between us; and, from a knowledge of his fidelity 
and good conduct, I have entire confidence that he 
will render himself acceptable to the Mexican 
Government, by his constant endeavors to pre¬ 
serve and advance the interest and happiness of 
both nations. I therefore request your Excel¬ 
lency to receive him favorably, and to give full 
credence to whatever he shall say on the part of 
the United States. And I pray God to have you 

his safe and holy keeping. 

“ Written at the city of WasUngton, the tenth 


day of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five, and of the 
independence of the United States the'seventieth. 
“ Your good friend, 

“JAMES K. POLK. 

“ By the President: James Buchanan, 

“ Secretary of State. 

“ To his Excellency 

“ Don Jose Joaquim Herrera, 

“President of the Mexican RepuUkP 

“ And I pray God to have you in his holy care 
and keeping!” How pious the President is 1 He 
prays for his enemies I This was vzritten on the 
10th of November. Now, 1 want to read another 
document, to show how Mr. Polk was treating his 
good friend on the 1.5th of June preceding. In 
a confidential communication from the War De¬ 
partment, dated June 15, 1845, to General Tay¬ 
lor, I find the allowing: 

’■ The point of your ultimate destination is the 
western frontier of Texas, where you will select 
and occupy, on or near the Rio Grande del Norte, 
such a site as will consist with the health of the 
troops, and will be best adapted to repel invasion, 
and to protect what, in the event of annexation, 
will be our western border. You will limit your¬ 
self to the defence of the territory of Texas, un¬ 
less Mexico should delare war against the United 
States. 

“ Your movement to tho Gulf of Mexico, and 
your preparations to embark for the western 
frontier of Texas, are to be made without any 

®Well, now, what do you think of this pious 
President? On the 15th of June he ordered the 
troops to be ready to embark for the coast of Mex¬ 
ico, and five months afterwards he sends a mes¬ 
senger to General Herrera, and by the hands of 
this messenger a supplication to Almighty God, 
“ to have him in his safe and holy keeping.” Ldst 
this prayer should fail, ho had taken the precau¬ 
tion to send General 'Taylor with his army, five 
months before, to take him in his care and keep¬ 
ing. Well, I will not detain the Senate long on 
this part of the matter. It seems to me it is too 
plain for cavil; and if I had the issue to be tried 
before twelve good men and true, the first witness 
I would call would be James K. Polk—for I 
never knew a witness who was conscious of tell¬ 
ing the truth, who found it necessary to repeat so 
often the same assertion.. Why does the Presi¬ 
dent go into so long and labored an effort to prove 
that we had good cause of war ? If this were 
the case, and we had not commenced it, instead 
of being to our credit, it would have been a dis¬ 
grace to us. It would have shown us a pusil¬ 
lanimous nation. It is therefore a felo de se of his 
argument. Because, if this were the case, it 
shows that wo should have done what the Presi¬ 
dent has labored to show we have not done. The 
President may conquer Mexico, but he can r 
succeed in conquering the truth. He may direct 
as many guns to bear upon it as it would require 
to silence a Mexican battery, but he will not be 


mission established by the Government of the 
United States, whose decisions shall be definitive 
and conclusive: Provided, always. That, in decid¬ 
ing on the validity of the said demands, the com¬ 
mission shall be guided and governed by the prin¬ 
ciples and rules prescribed by the first and fifth 
articles of the unratified convention, concluded 


so successful. 

Well, if this was the cause of the war—if this 
was the manner in which the war commenced, 
what arc we carrying it on for now? What do 
we propose ? What do we want ? Why, in the 
message of the President to Congress, in 1846, 
he tells us that it was not conquest that he de¬ 
sired ; but in the message of this year he modifies 
it a little. Now the conquest he disavows; that 
is, he does not mean to take the whole of Mexico. 
I suppose that he means to divide it, very much 
as Lord Aberdeen divided Oregon with him—to 
take what he wants, and leave the rest. He says: 

“ It was never contemplated by me to make a 
permanent conquest of Mexico, or to destroy her 
nationality.” Well, sir, actions speak louder 
than words, and I need not admonish gentlemen 
" this floor of this fact, for I have proof ' 


on this floor of this fact, for I have proof in my 
hand. What does the President tell you? I 
heard it asserted by a Senator the other day, that 
Senators voted for the appropriation of the war 
under a protest. That they did it for nothing 
else than to relieve Gen. Taylor from the critical 
position in which he was placed. The President 
came and made the thrilling announcement that 
American blood had been shed on American soil. 
And, while every heart palpitated at such an out¬ 
rage, Senators, anxious to relieve Gen. Taylor, 
were now willing to vote the supplies required, 
even though the bill for raising them was accom¬ 
panied by the declaration which, it that time, they 
believed to be untrue, that “ war existed by the 
act of Mexico.” They gave their votes under 
the protest that it was expressly for the relief of 
Gen. Taylor. And what does the President now 
say to those Senators ? Why, he says you did 
not mean any such thing. You could not have 
meant it. You knew that indemiity must be ac¬ 
quired. Senators, when you passed that vote, 
you all meant to get territory. The President 
has said so. He is your Executive officer, surely 
he ought to know; and the President has a right 
to say it, because actions speak louder than words. 
You voted him the men and the money; you gave 


him the sword and the purse, and you gave 
unlimited license to conduct the w»r as he pleased, 
and now you must pass this bill, (jive him the ten 
regiments of regulars, and aftervards twenty re¬ 
giments of volunteers, and let him thus, according 
to the Senator from Kentucky, increase his avail¬ 
able forces in Mexico to ninety thousand, and go 
on, subjugating that country, and what will he 
tell you at the next session? He now tells you 
“Congress could not have meant—when, ' 


military and naval forces of the United States, 
and to accept the services of fifty thousand volun¬ 
teers, to enable him to prosecute the war; and 
when, at their last session, and after our army 
had invaded Mexico, they made additional appro¬ 
priations, and authorized the raising of additional 
troops for the same purpose—that no indemnity 
was to be obtained from Mexico at the conclusion 
of tho war; and yet it was certain that, if no Mex¬ 
ican territory was acquired, no indemnity could 
be obtained. 

“It is further manifest, that Congress contem¬ 
plated territorial indemnity, from tho fact that, 
at their last session, an act was passed, upon the 
Executive recommendation, appropriating three 
millions of dollars with that express object. This 
appropriation was made ‘ to enable the President 
to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and bounda¬ 
ries, with the Republic of Mexico, to bo used by 
him in the event that said treaty, when signed by 
the authorized agents of the two Governments, 
and duly ratified by Mexico, shall,call for the ex¬ 
penditure of the same, or any part thereof.’ The 
object of asking this appropriation was distinctly 
stated in the several messages on the subject which 
I communicated to Congress.” 

Vote him now the men and money he now asks, 
and what will he tell you at the next session ? 
Why, that Congress intended to overrun all Mex¬ 
ico ! He will say, you meant that I should carry 
destruction throughout the whole of that 
try; that— 

“ I should dip tot sword in blood, and write rmy u 

On desolated lands andcitir" ” 


And he would have a right to say so! Vote_ 

the men and the money he wants—let him have 
ninety thousand troops there—and he will enact 
scenes that perhaps we little think of; and, at the 
next session, ho will come and tell us that that 
was what we meant; and he will have a right to 
do so, because actions speak louder than words. 
We certainly, in giving our votes, must be sup¬ 
posed to have some object to attain—that object 
the President can construe for himself. 

In regard to the amendment which has been 
proposed to this bill, instead of making it better, 
it leaves it more obnoxious still. It leaves it to 
the President’s discretion whether to embody these 
troops or not; but that is the very thing we ought 
not to do. He has had discretion enough. Was 
it not at his discretion that our troops were march¬ 
ed to the Rio Grande ? It seems to me that the 
true course is to take the discretion into our own 
hands, and make specific appropriations for spe¬ 
cific objects. Then we shall know for what ob¬ 
jects they are made. 

But the Presidbnt says now, he does not_ 

the conquest of the whole of Mexico, but he wants 
indemnity and security. Well, these are words 
easily pronounced. But we had a good old lesson 
in New England, reqi^ing the defi nition of words 


be given. Indemnity for what? Security for 
what? I find the indemnity he wanted, was not 
only indemnity for our claims, and for all the ex¬ 
penses of the war, but, in addition to all this, he 
wanted to drive a bargain with them. He was 
not willing to make peace, unless they would sell 
him a part of their country, with its inhabitants; 
for I read in the 5th and 6th articles of the treaty 
proposed by our Government to Mexico, as fol- 

“ Art. 5. In consideration of the extension of 
the limits of the United States, as they are de¬ 
fined by the preceding article, and by the stipula¬ 
tions which are further contained in article 8, the 
United States abandon forever against the United 
Mexican States all reclamation on account of the 
costs of this war, and, besides, agree to pay to the 
United Mexican States, in the city of Mexico, 
the sum of-. 

“Art. 6. In full consideration of the stipula¬ 
tions contained in articles 4 and S of this treaty, 
the United States agree to assume and pay all 
sums at present due to claimants, and those which 
may be hereafter established, according to the 
convention concluded between the two Republics, 
in the city of Mexico, on the 20th of January, 
1843, to provide for the payment of what shall be 
decided in favor of the claimants, according to a 
convention between the United States and the 
Mexican Republic, on the 11th of April, 1S39. 
And the United States equally agree to assume 
and pay all reclamations of citizens of the United 
States against the Government of the United 
Mexican States, not previously decided, to an 
amount not exceeding three millions of dollars, 
which have arisen prior to the. 13th of May, 1846, 
and whicb shall be adjudged to be due by a eom- 


city of Mexico on the 20th of November, 
1843, and in no case shall they give judgment in 
favor of any claim not embraced by these princi¬ 
ple? and rules. And the United States, tbr the 
present and tho future, exonerate the United Mex¬ 
ican Slates from any of the said demands whatso¬ 
ever, which may be admitted or rejected by said 
board of commissioners.” 

He requires payment of our unliquidated claims; 
he requires tho expenses of the war, and, in ad¬ 
dition to these, he requires that they shall sell 
him just as much territory as he sees fit to buy, 
at his own price. This is the indemnity and se¬ 
curity he wants. Are Senators prepared to sanc¬ 
tion these views ? Can they face the indignation 
of the world, after having insisted on them? Here 
is a Government enfeebled, broken down, a peo¬ 
ple distracted, having a natural attachment to the 
homes of their birth, to the soil beneath which 
moulder the bones of their fathers; and because 
they do not choose to sell their country and them¬ 
selves, the President says the war must be prose¬ 
cuted and carried into the vital parts of Mexico. 
Well, now, the course of the President seems to 
me decidedly reprehensible. Perhaps I have com¬ 
mented upon it in a manner not quite becoming 
to this place. I hope not. 

I cannot help remarking, in justice to him, that 
he has not shown a disposition for war in all cases. 
I think, in the management of the Oregon treaty, 
he exhibited a Christian meekness to a surprising 
degree. But he did not inherit the blessing of 
the meek. He did not get the land. He would 
not submit to arbitration. Well, how did he set¬ 
tle it? 

Let Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, tell 
his own story : 

“Washington, June 13, 1846. 

“My Lord : In conformity with what I had the 
honor to state in my despatch (No. 68) of the 7th 
instant, the President sent a message on Wednes¬ 
day last to the S^ate, submitting, for the opinion 
of that body, t^draft of a convention for the set¬ 
tlement 0^ the Oregon question, which I was in¬ 
structed by your Lordship’s despatch (No. 19) of 
the 18th May to propose for the acceptance of the 
United States. 

“After a few hours’ deliberation on each of the 
three days, (Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday,) 
the Senate, by a majority of 38 votes to 12, adopt¬ 
ed yesterday evening a resolution advising the 
President to accept tho terms proposed by her 
Majesty’s Government. The President did not 
hesitate to act on this advice, and Mr. Buchanan 
accordingly sent for me this morning, and inform¬ 
ed me that the conditions offered by her Majes¬ 
ty’s Government were accepted by the Govern¬ 


ment of the United States, without the addition 
or alteration of a single word. 

“ I have the honor to be, &o., 

“ R. Pake.niiam. 

“ The Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen.’’’ 

He takes it just exactly as it was cooked up for 
him, very much as sick children are directed to 
do when they have an unpalatable dose of medi¬ 
cine to take—“Shut your eyes and open your 
mouth, and down, with it.” Now, I have not a 
word to say against the settlement of the Oregon 
question; but it seems to me that it would have 
read a little bettor in histoi-y if it had not been 
preceded by so much blustering and bragging. 
And it was a little amusing to see the effect it had 
on our Eastern Democracy. The man who did 
not go for 54 deg. 40 min. was a Federalist, a 
traitor; and some were so zealous that they even 
got up to 54 deg. 49 min. Upon them the treaty 
came like a thunderclap, and they had to reverse 
the steam so suddenly that it came nigh produc¬ 
ing a fatal collapse in the party. 

But, sir, the President is not so entirely war¬ 
like in his nature as his conduct to Mexico would 
indicate; he has other and milder qualities; he 
merely has none of that ferocious spirit, charac¬ 
terized by the poet as— 

“ That stern joy -whieh warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 

It is a colder country at 54 deg. 40 min. Now, 
if right in the position I have taken here, the 
question is, what is the duty of the American 
Senate? What are they to do? To go on and 
vote these ten regiments ? The honorable Sena¬ 
tor from Kentucky, the other day, said he did not 
know why regulars were preferred to volunteers. 

I do not know that I do. But Yankees guess some- 

War is to be made, sir, not only upon Mexico, 
but on the free laborers of the country, and the 
first onslaught is to be made in the shape of a tax 
on tea and coffee; and it is the patronage which 
the creation of these ten regiments is to give him, 
which he thinks will enable him to effect it; and 
the President has probably come to the conclu¬ 
sion taught by the experience of the past, that, 
with the patronage of ten regiments at his ct 
mand, “ some things may be done as well as others’ 

I think the Senator from Kentucky, with his 
great acumen, if he looks througji his glasses, may 
discover why the President prefers regulars. 

Well, why cannot Senators, who think with mo, 
that the war is wrong, radioalW wrong, come out 
and declare so by their votes ?#Why sit here de¬ 
nouncing the President, and then be guilty of the 
inconsistency—with all de'ference I say it—of vot¬ 
ing men and money to carry on the war ? Why, 
it is said it would be unpopular to withhold the 
supplies. Are wo afraid to trust the People with 
a great question of right? Sir, I think those who 
are afraid to trust the People, underrate them. 
Are men afraid to do that which is right be¬ 
cause it may not be popular? Sir, it is this ghost 
of the unpopularity of opposition to the war. 
which seems to sit like a nightmare upon Ameri¬ 
can statesmen. Sir, I think there was more truth 
than poetry in what was said by a Western man 
He said he got caught by opposing the last war, and 
he did not mean to get caught again—he intend¬ 
ed now to go for war, pestilence, and famine. 
And I think there is a’ good deal of that feeling' 
the country now. Men are afraid to take a bo 
stand. 

It is said the People have already decided this 
matter; that they have settled that the war shall 
be prosecuted. I deny it entirely. I do n 

lieve it. People have settled it! 1 have_ 

met among the people one in ten who thought the 
war was right, or thought that it would be right 
farther to prosecute it. 

I believe, sir, that the heart of this whole Peo¬ 
ple is sick of this miserable, temporizing policy 
which is putting justice, and right, and truth, out, 
in order that expediency may walk in and gov¬ 
ern, control, and direct, our actions. I wish that 
the experiment might be tried by Congress of act¬ 
ing and voting on this matter according to tho 
convictions of their own understanding as eiprcss- 
ed by themselves, when they speak of the charac¬ 
ter of this war. I listened, the other day, with 
great pleasure to the remarks of the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina. 1 trust I heard with 
profit the suggestions which he threw out whe: 
speaking on his resolutions. But I confess that 
was somewhat astonished that a man of his great 
experience—his vast learning—his keen observa¬ 
tions—could really think that there could be any 
virtue in the passage of these resolutions. I 
would like, indeed, to see those resolutions pass¬ 
ed, not that I think their passage would do any 
good in the world in the present emergency. But 
they might, if adopted, serve as a sort of land¬ 
mark, showing with what rapidity and what pro¬ 
clivity we have travelled the road to ruin. But 
that there would be any virtue in them, I have not 
the least idea. 

Pass these resolutions unanimously in both 
branches of Congress, and let the President ap¬ 
pend to them his usual declaration that the war 
was commenced by Mexico; nay, you may go 
beyond that, and, with all tho forms and solemni¬ 
ties with which you could embody them, you may 
make them part of the written fundamental Con¬ 
stitution of the land, and what would they ' 
worth ? Not the paper upon which they are wi.. 
ten; for the very moment that they stood in the 
way of a popular majority, they would be utterly set 
at naught. He that is not persuaded of that, has 
not read, it seems to me, tho first primer of our 
history. I think that the resolutions themselves 
contain much that is just and true, and that the 
passage of them might be of some consequence in 
the way which I have suggested. But that their 
passage would check the downward tendency of I 
affairs is altogether out of the question. 


I believe that the people desire us to go right, 
and that we have not faith enough in the people. 
Nothing is more common than to find aspirants 
for public favor flattering the people, and continu¬ 
ally praising their intelligence and patriotism, and 
everything which gives value and dignity to the 
human character. But you do not find these eu¬ 
logists of the public virtue at all prepared to ven¬ 
ture a little upon tho intelligence which they 
vaunt so much. There is faith in expediency, in 
policy, in everything but justice, truth, and right. 

The present is, I believe, a critical period in 
our history. I believe that it is presumptuous in 
us to affirm, as the President has affirmed in his 
message, that the great question of the capability 
of man for self-government has been' settled. It is 
not settled, sir. We are now settling it. Whether 
the manner in. whieh we are settling it will favom 
ably or unfavorably affect the condition of man¬ 
kind hereafter, yet remains to be seen in the fu¬ 
ture. We are settling the question, not only for 
ourselves, but for all who are to come after us. If 
here the experiment of self-government should 
fail, who can estimate the consequences to our race ? 
We are to-day writing our history. We are im¬ 
pressing that little space which we occupy between 
the past and the future, with footsteps which will 
be indelible. Whither are those footsteps now 
tending? Shall those who are to succeed us find 


that the course which we are now pursuing led to 
to the broad fields of liberty, of peace, and of pro.s- 
perity ? Or shall it be, that wo are only erecting 
monuments marking the by-patlis that lead to the 
pitfalls of destruction ? These are questions that 
must come home to the heart of every man who 
loves his country, and prizes its free institutions, 
and sees the dangers which now threaten them. 
Are we so blind, so fanatical, so stupid, as to be¬ 
lieve that the great laws of the physical and moral 
world are to be reversed in our favor ? Are we 
emphatically the children of destiny ? Can wo 
take our destiny in our own hands, and control it ? 
Not so. It seems to me that there is a light stream¬ 
ing down the pathway of ages, illuminating the 
destiny of nations, and that it is written, in glar¬ 


ing characters—retribution. It is a law in opera¬ 
tion all around us—in the physical, moral, and 
political world. It is true of nations as of indi¬ 
viduals : “ Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he 
reap.” I would ask those disposed to look at this 
question in the light of history, to go back, and, 
by its aid, trace the long vista of ages that have 
elapsed. Let them go back, if they will, to the 
morning of creation, when all the sons of God 
shouted together for joy, that Almighty Power 
iiad spoken a new world into being, and they will 
not find it recorded, in any page of that history, 
that any nation ever sowed the seeds of War and 
Slavery, and reaped the fruits of Peace and Lib¬ 
erty. No! that passage remains to bo written; 
and it requires no very great effort of the imagi¬ 
nation to fancy that we can now hoar tho voice of 
all nations of the past, scumming a solemn warning 
in our ears. Let us beware, lest that fate which 
has constantly followed such a course of policy 




and that, and other strange gestures. Near 
the centre of the lobby stood an anliquo clock, 
which tolled the seconds with a muffled, tremu- 
lons beat, distinctly heard, however, in the silence, 
and sounding as if it had been the heart of that 
dark, dusty, crumbling edifice, grown very old, 
and now feebly making the last pulsations, ere it 
became still forever! ~ 

The ante-room was nearly filled with anxious 
expectants. It was past tlio usual time at whieh 
the great official made his appearance, and the 
crowd began to wax irapalioul. It was rather a 
motley assemblage. I'liere Were old gray-beaded 
men, who had long since bartered the pleasant 
fruits of honorable industry for the empty prom¬ 
ises of Executive favor, and, not yet convinced of 
tho vanity of their hopes, still hung on the skirts 
of placemen, in all the cringing servility of their 
class; and there were young men too lazy to dig, 
d not ashamed to beg, who were just entering 
the novitiate of a career in which, nine cases 
put of ton, every trace, of Integrity or manhood is 
utterly swept away. ‘All had such an anxious, 
restless, hungry look! Some nervously bit their 
nails; others, cut the wood-work of the windows; 
others employed themselves in writing their names 
m,any times on the scraps of paper with which the 
table was strewed, ns if by that means they would 
certainly secure due notice of their claims; whilst 
others kept continually dodging their heads in 
and out of the doorway loading into the lobby, 
fancying that the very next instant would cer¬ 
tainly bring them a summons. Of all places in 
the world, next to the private room of an usurer, 
human nature seems to become most restless awl 
fidgety in the waiting-room of a great public offi- 


SUPREME COURT. 




..,, - -'24. William Bailey vs. Wil¬ 
liam B. Dozier. In error to the Circuit Court of 
the United States for Mississippi. Mr. Justice 
Nelson delivered the opinion of this Court, re¬ 
versing the judgment of the said Circuit Court, 
with costs, and remanding this cause, with direc¬ 
tions to award a venire facias de novo. 

No. 11. New Jersey Steam '' ' 


4o. 11. New Jersey Steam Navigation Compa- 
appellant, vs. tho Merchants’ Bank of Boston. 


(iourt. 

No. 11. The New Jersey Steam Navigation 
Company, appellant, vs. tho Merchants’ Bank of 
Boston. The argument concluded by Mr. Whip¬ 
ple, for tho appellant. 

Nos. 15,16. The West River Bridge Company, 
plaintiff in error, vs. the Town of Brattleborough 
et al. Argument oonunenced by Mr. Collamer for 
the plaintiff in error. 

January 6.—John Kimblo, Esq., of Kentucky, 
admitted an Attorney and Counsellor of this 
Court. 

Nos. 15,16. Tho West River Bridge Company, 
plaintiff in error, vs. tho Town of Brattleborough 
et al. Argument continued by Mr. Collamer for 
the plaintiff in error, and by Mr. Phelps for the 
defendants in error. 


NE-W SERIES. 


THE “SUCCESSFUL” STATESMAN. 


The sun arose next morning in a cloudless sky, 
like a valiant one rejoicing in his strength. Far 
and wide he flung his blessed beams over the scene, 
but a few hours before wrapped in the thick gloom 
of a tempestuous night. He shone upon the soli¬ 
tary house, lighting up its quaint, old-fashioned 
windows, and streaming through every cranny 
and crevice of the mouldering doors, with a rush¬ 
ing tide of splendor, as if with special favor he 
meant to cheer the silent chambers of that ruined 
dwelling. 

Yet all the glory of that cheerful dawn failed 
to relieve tho air of desolation which marked the 
decaying mansion. Nay, its aspect now looked 
more ruinous than ever. The ground was strew¬ 
ed with the boughs of trees, broken and scattered 
by the storm; and directly across the pathway 
leading to the house, lay the trunk of an aged 
elm, which had at last yielded to the blast, though 
it was fully apparent that it had not relinquished, 
without a hard struggle, the friendly soil in 
which its sturdy roots had been flxed for so many 
years. It was quite in keeping with the general 
features of the place, that prostrate tree; and it 
now almost seemed as if the sunshine danced and 
played in mockery of the scene, and that its 
kindness was all unreal; like that of some haughty 
dames that we have seen, lighting up, for a mo¬ 
ment, with their cold, worldly splendor, the 
abodes of toil and poverty, only to flaunt their 
own tinselled finery in the eyes of shivering envy. 

But everywhere came tho blessed sunshine, it 
streamed in at the windows of lowly cottages, 
where healthful children shouted welcome to the 
gladsome day. It beamed with friendly greeting 
upon the sons of labor, os they arose refreshed by 
the sweet sleep that rests on the pillow of indus¬ 
try. It shone reproachfully into chambers where 
pampered indolence ch'Sed its dozing eyes, and 
turned yet again upon its drowsy bed. It flashed 
in upon many a scene of happiness, giving added 
lustre to eyes full of joy and gladne.?s; and anon 
it fell with a chastened softness on sorrowing 
friends, assembled around tho couch of some de¬ 
parting spirit. 

It was with strangely mingled feelings, that the 
inmates of the solitary house beheld the dawning 
of that morn. The day had now come which was 
to witness one of the severest trials to whieh that 
patriotic breast laid over yet been subjeotod, 
whilst a still harder struggle awaited tho tender 
being who alone remained to share his falling 
worldly fortunes. 

Nor was it any ordinary conflict of emotions, 
which disturbed, on this very morning, the usu¬ 
ally placid spirit of him whom we have called the 
“Successful Statesman.” One of his grandest 
schemes was now fast approaching to completion. 
Tho laborious inirigues of many months were 
soon to be crowned with success, or dissipated to 
the four winds of heaven. Wearied and anxious, 
^ hour, after having 


he had retired 

entertained some half dozen “members’ 
sumptuous supper, and was just now awaking 


iqiBr, auu was jusi now awaKing 
from his unrefreshing slumbers. Recollecting 
that he had to give audience to several influen¬ 
tial applicants for favor at an earlier hour than 
usual, on this day, he arose; and perceiving, as 
he drew aside the window-enrtain, how far the 
sun had already advanced in his course, ho utter¬ 
ed an exclamation which sounded very much like 
a vulgar oath, and, hastily summoning a servant, 
at onoe applied himself to the duties of the toi¬ 
lette. 

Meanwhile, the suitors for tlie groat man’s fa¬ 
vor, with true pauper punctuality, had assembled 
in great numbers at the Department over which 
he had been chosen to preside. It was an old 
brick building, a good deal out of repair, about a 
stone’s oast from the Presidential mansion. The 
interior was divided into a great many small 
apartments, over the doors of which were hung 


little sign boards, announcing, in faded gilt let¬ 
ters, the ostensible business which was supposed 


, - - - - -- supposed 

w be transacted within. There were many creak¬ 
ing staircases, and long, narrow, dusky corridors; 
and not a few of tho windows were almost entirely 
covered carefully with dark green blinds, as if 
too much sunshine might be bad for the tender 
eyesight of the patriots who here spent themselves, 
day after day, in thepublio service. As you enter¬ 
ed the first lobby, you encountered a great, bloat¬ 
ed, red-nosed human being, with a oountenanoe 
more of the Milesian than the Grecian cast, who 
was seated in such alarming propinquity to tho 
massive stove which heated that part of the build¬ 
ing, that you could not help wondering by what 
powers of resistance the corpulent mass did man¬ 
age to maintain its solidity. This was the door¬ 
keeper, and, true to his calling, he stuck to his 
post, in a state of almost perpetual somnolenoe, 
from which, bowever, he aroused himself, witb 
most official precision to meet, every second hour, 
the periodical visitations of grog. Passing fiirthor 
on, you reached a wide staircase, which led to the 
upper suite of apartments; and, on arriving at 
the second lobby, you found another Argus of this 
temple of Executive justice, in the well-preserved 
person of a colored gentleman, who was generally 
engaged in assorting the cards which were left ot 
the Department during the day—some of which 
he tied up carefully in little bundles, casting oth¬ 
ers unceremoniously into a large basket beneath 
the table. 

A strange stillness seemed to prevail through¬ 
out the whole building. The porters went on tip¬ 
toe, and the clerks stole in and out of the various 
apartments with the air of men engaged in some 
work that called for special care and concealment. 
Sometimes, as they met in the corridors, these 
officials would converse in liurried whispers, with 
many shakings of the head, pointing to this door 


ial! 


adjoining apartment were two or three 
groupes of more favored visiters. Amongst these 
wore two Senators, with a sickly looking lad, who 
had just escaped from a Southern college and a 
severe attack of the jaundice, but was now about 
to receive tho reward of his affectionate parent's 
last patriotic vote in the cause of the People. Then 
there was a clergyman, who had delivered four¬ 
teen sermons on “ Christian Politics,” besides of¬ 
fering up prayers at upwards of thirty Democratic 
Republican Jeffersonian Mass Meetings, during 
the last Presidential campaign, and having been 
obliged to eat three cold dinners per week, in hia 
present obscure village location, was prepared to 
serve hia country by aocepting a chaplainoy. Five 
or six Members of Congress, and tho celebrated 
editor of the “ Tocsin of Universal Liberty,” made 
up another party of the number which here 
awaited the grand almoner of Executive bounty. 

“Well, 1 do think tho Governor is hardly 
treating us fairly,” saiil one of the last mentioned 
groupo, a tall, sallow, hard-featured man, about 
fivc-and-forty years of age, with a marked South- 


but, as I was saying,” he continued, “ it is clear 
that, according to the Constitution, this is a mat¬ 
ter with which the States have nothing to do; and 
if they had, it would be all the same. No man has 
a right to meddle with the tenure of my property. 
What’s your opinion, Mr. Doughface?” 

“ Wa-all, now, I have always thought,” replied 
the personage who was thus addressed, a member 
of the House for one of the Northern cities, “ I 
have always thought. General, that the domestic 
instiLutiona oi tho South were surrounded by tho 
strongest guarantees in the Constitution itself; 

’ I am content to abide by the wise orrange- 
_of our illustrious forefathers. My own ma¬ 
ternal ancestor was amongst tho little band which 
landed at Plymouth Rock, and indeed I was raised 
not far from that very spot. I, therefore, know 
how to appreciate the liberal spirit of our glorious 
institutions.” 

“ Ah! you have the true spirit,” said the other; 
that’s the real grit—genuine JetfcRsonian de¬ 
mocracy—' do as you would bo done by’—I go for 
that; and so, if anybody has any niggers to spare, 
■’ll take ’em, one and all! ” 

“ Really, 1 begin to entertain quite a diffierent 
dew of Southern institutions, since I came here,” 
remarked another of the party; “ the thing seems 
work remarkably well.” 

“ And yet these fanatics talk of abolishing sla¬ 
very in the Deestriot! ” said the individual who 
had been addressed as “ the General; ” “ why, the 
very object intended was, that you Northern men 
might be able to observe the patriarchal institu¬ 
tion for yourselvi B; and 1 am glad to perceive 
that you already see what a blessed thing it is for 
these niggers. I tell you they love it. As I was 
aboard the steamboat from Boston t’other day, a 
colored man came to black my boots, and was 
mighty civil. Says 1,1 think I have seen you some¬ 
where. Ybs, says he, don’t you mind me? No, 
says I. Wa-all, then, says he, 1 used to wait on 
you, air, at Timothy Pippin’s tavern; but, you 
see, 1 have been a great fool; 1 got my freedom, 
and come on here, where I don’t live the life of U 
dog. Just so it is ail over the South—the niggers 
love our institutions — the critters can’t thrive 
away from ’em! ” 

“ Oh! indeed, I have not the slightest doubt,” 
said the Northern member, looking cautiously 
around, “that the negroes are much better off 
here than they are with us. But, General, are 
you a good judge of a horse ? ” 

“ 1 never owned a bad horse, or an unlikely 
nigger, in my life,” replied the General, taking a 
fresh quid of tobacco. “ I lost one of my best 
horses just afore I came on here this session— 
Dick Johnson—he was the greatest critter I ever 
saw. I stumped my whole deestriot—seventeen 
hundred miles—with Dick, in a buggy. It killed 


You stumped it with your opponent ? ” asked 
of the others. 

Yes. sir; it was a tight fit, I tell you, as the 
fellow smd when he tried on his kid gloves. He 
oaleulatod on polling a good deal of laif—floating 
cattle, not of mnoh account, any how—and I man¬ 
aged to catch them in time.” 

“Did you go the whiskey last election?” in¬ 
quired the Northern gentleman, who had express¬ 
ed his delight in finding the Southern slaves so 
exceedingly happy. 

“No, sir,” said the General, closing one eye; 
“ we had a temperance excitement in my deestriot, 
and, in fact, my op-ponent and myself agreed not 
to treat this time. 1 tell you, the cost runs up like 
thunder. But we had a tall drink, all together, 
just before the polls closed. The child’s christen¬ 
ed, says I, and it’s named after me. He sniggered, 
and said he guessed as much himself. 1 beat him 
' his own county fifty-seven votes.” 

“ What were .the issues made. General ?” 

“ Why, Col. Ilampton was to be made United 
States marshal; Buckles was to get the collector- 
ship; Doctor Blanchard’s two sons were to get 
into the second dragoons; and the Central Com¬ 
mittee were to have all their nominations for post¬ 
masters fully sustained at the Department. But, 
excuse me, gents; my turn, I see, has just come; 
and I promised to see the Governor, sartin, afore 
I went up to the house; ” and, so saying, the “ Gen¬ 
eral” strode from the room. 

In a few moments, the Soutiiwestern patriot 
was engaged in close and confidential converse 
with tho great statesman, who, it was affirmed, 
then controlled all the Departments with almost 
despotic sway. 

At the same instant of time, the faded tapestry 
of one of the windows in the solitary house was 
moved aside by the passing breeze, and the sun¬ 
shine, streaming into the chamber, encircled, as 
with a glory, the forms of a father and his child, 
kneeling in earnest prayer. 

[to be continijed.J 
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SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 


E. SOUl'HWOETH. 


THE YOUNG WIFE. 

How soon was the sweet dream of SyHl bro¬ 
ken I How soon the beautiful illusion of Sybil 
dispelled! How soon “ the veiled prophet” of 
her idolatry stood forth in all his hideous deform¬ 
ity I A few months after their marriage, Harold 
Middleton began to absent himself from his young 
wife all day, and sometimes all night. The play¬ 
ful and loving expostulations of Sybil were kind¬ 
ly taken at first, and explanations, which she rC; 
ceivcd with confiding affection, were given of his 


absence. But eventlSs disguise was at last thrown 


About twelve months after her marriage, Sybil 
was sitting reading with her grandmother, in 
their little parlor. Earlier than usual, the old 
lady complained of fatigue and drowsiness, and 
retired to rest. Sybil did not seek her cham¬ 
ber, but, desiring Broom to bring some re¬ 
freshments, and sending Katy to her chamber 
for his dressing-gown and slippers, she drew 
her chair to the fire, to await the coming of 
her husband. She could not rend, she laid her 
book down, her very face breathed joy. Sybil 
had ascertained that she would become a mother, 
and, with the confiding love of a young wife, she 
wished to make her husband a sharer of her joy. 
Long did Sybil wait, but not impatiently, for her 
face was still beaming with gentle happiness, when 
the sound of a horse's feet, followed by an impa¬ 
tient rap at the door, caused her to start joyfully 
up, and go to open it herself, exclaiming, as she 
met her husband— 

“ Oh! dear Harold, how glad I am that yon 
have come at last! I have been waiting so ’ 
for you.” 

Repulsing her offered caress, he said, sternly 
and angrily— 

“ I have before this intimated my desire that 
you should retire to rest at your usual hour, in¬ 
stead of sitting up for me, Mrs. Middleton. Do 
not give me occasion to repeat the injunction.” 

A woman of more spirit would have resented 
this; a woman of less sensibility might not have 
felt it. Poor Sybil, from the very manner of her 
education, as well as from her native temperament, 
was the victim of a morbid sensibility. This was 
the first occasion upon which Middleton had spo¬ 
ken unkindly to her, and she felt it deeply. Pale 
and trembling, she sank into her seat; Middleton 
threw himself upon the sofa. The coffee grew 
cold, the oysters became turbid in their liquor, 
the candles burned low, the fire died out, and 
Sybil’s sweet news remained untold. Silent tears 
were stealing down her cheeks. This seemed 
rather to harden the heart of her husband. Who 
now said, sternly— 

“ This course of conduct looks very like a wil¬ 
ful disregard of my wishes, Mrs. Middleton. Per- 
ha,ps they were not explained with sufficient clear- 


ss?” 


Sybil started as the first angry tones of his 
voice fell upon her ears, then, looking into his 
face with an expression of distressing inquiry, 
and meeting nothing there but sullen anger, she 
arose from her seat, and, taking her night-lamp, 
was about to leave the room. Seeming to take a 
second thought when she reached the door, she 
turned back, and, setting down her lamp, ap¬ 
proached her husband, and, putting her arms 


around his neck and pressing her lips upon his 
brow, she murmured— 

“ Do not bo angry with me, dear Harold. I 
will not stay up for you another time, if you will 




This caress was received in sullen silence, and 
not returned. The gentle words of Sybil remain¬ 
ed unnoticed. Unclasping her arms, after a few 
moments, shewithdrew to her chamber, and sought 
her pillow, where, like a child as she — ’ 

soon wept herself to sleep. 

“ A poor, pale, whining creature,” muttered 


poor, jiaie, yvniuing creature,muicerea 
Middletoiij looking after his wife as she left the 
room. “ If I had known that this old place was 
in chancery, I would have seen her in-be¬ 

fore I would have married her. Strange! that 1 
never happened to hear it until to-night. And 
you, Inez! my bright, my beautiful, my dark- 
browed girl of Italy ! Was it for this I cast you 
away ? No matter; fetters not riveted with gold 
fall easily from my wrists, bright Inez! And if 
this property should slip from its present pos- 


A few months passed, and the case in chancery 
was decided against the Brothertons, and a suit 
entered to tjoct them from the premises. From 
this time, the mask of hypocrisy assumed by Mid- 
dleto% and which had occasionally slipped aside, 
was now laid by forever. With what funds he 
could wrest from his gentle wife, or, through her, 

from Mrs. Brotherton, he would frequent L-, 

the county seat, and spend whole days and nights 
in dissipation. Sybil grew pale and melancholy, 
and, having lost all esteem and respect for her 
husband, took no further comfort in her love; 
and, indeed, with her delicate health and timid 
temper, she generally felt rather relieved, when, 
after she had given him all the money she could 
raise, he would take himself off for a week, for 
then she felt secure, at least, from personal vio¬ 
lence and danger to herself and her unborn babe; 
for, alas! Sybil Middleton, the delicate, the sensi¬ 
tive, and the refined, had felt the weight of her 
husband’s hand in anger, had trembled for her life 
in his presence. Btit these scenes of violence 
would generally occur after Middleton had been 
drinking freely. And Sybil had another sorrow; 
she perceived, with grief and dismay, that her be¬ 
loved grandmother was falling into premature do¬ 
tage. The trials of the old lady’s age had been 
too great for her to bear. The loss of the Broth¬ 
erton estate, the unworthinoss of her son-in-law, 
the misery of her darling granddaughter, and the 
prospective ejectment from the home of her youth, 
all pressed upon the old lady’s mind, and at length 
broke it down. 


THE YOUNG MOTHEJl. 

“ Stay with me to-night, dear Harold; I am ill. 
and 1 nm frightened. Stay with me to-night,’’ 
pleaded Sybil, timidly taking the hand of her hus¬ 
band as he was about to leave the house. 

“1 am not a physician, Mrs. Middleton,” replied 
he, coldly. 

“ Yet you are more to me—the only one who 
can give me comfort and strength in my coming 
triah I am weak and fearful. I know I an - 
fool, yet bear with me a while, and—stay with 


“You have your grandmother with you, Mrs. 
Middleton.” 

“ Alas I my poor grandmother 1 she herself needs 
care and attention. She is incapable of giving me 
comfort. Oh I do not leave mo!” exclaimed she 
suddenly, catching his hand as he was about to 
go. “ Stay with me to-night.” 

“You are importunate, Mrs. Middleton,” said 
he, releasing himself, “and I rogfot to say that I 
cannot .comply with your request. Good even¬ 
ing.” And he left the room. 

Sybil turned aside to weep, but wiped her tears 
hastily away, as she perceived her poor grand¬ 
mother totter into the room. 

“Weeping again, Sybil, my poor child,” said 
the old lady, sinking into a choir, and holding out 
her arms to her granddaughter. “ Come to my 
bosom, my dear child. What is your grief, 
Sybil?” 

“Nothing, my dear grandmother, only I am not 


very well,® said Mrs. Middleton, pleased, yet won¬ 
dering at the temporary revival of the old lady’s 


intellect. 

“ No, my poor child; you are far from well. I 
sec that. You must go to bed, Sybil, and I will 
send for a physician. Katy! tell Broom to sad¬ 
dle a horse, and ride over to Doctor Hall’s, and 
ask him to come over directly; that Mrs. Middle- 
ton is" ill; and, Katy, do you carry an armful of 
wood up into your young lady’s chamber. Lean 
on me, my dear Sybil, and come up stairs.” 

Lean on her! Poor old trembler! There was 
something inexpressibly touching in her protec¬ 
tion of Sybil, while she herself so much needed 


Mrs. Middleton gained her room, and was as¬ 
sisted to bed. Mrs. Brotherton took her seat in 
n largo arm-chair by her side. Sybil repressed 
her complaints, that she might not give pain to 
the tender-hearted old lady. The physician lived 
ten miles off, the night was far advanced, and ho 
had not yet arrived. Sybil lay perfectly ((uiot 
and silent, except when she would entreat her 
grandmother to go to rest, and leave old Katy,to 

“ No, no, my darling; no, no, my poor child,” 


would be tiie old lady’ 

Sybil at last said— 

“ Dear grandmother, I would like to go to sleep, 
but I cannot sleep while I see you there. Will 
you not retire to bed?” 

“ Are you better, then, my love ? I am so glad! 
Well, as soon as I see you asleep, I will go!” 

“Good night, then, dear grandmother!” 

“God bless you, darling!” 

Sybil closed her eyes and affected to sleep. Af¬ 
ter a few moments, the old lady arose and looked 
over her, but she could not see by the dim light of 
the taper the corrugated brow and the clenched 
hands of the sufferer. 

“ Sheis asleep!” murmured the old lady. “ Bless 
her, poor thing, I was afraid she was going to be 
sick.” And she glided from the room, telling 
Katy that she would dispense with her services 
Ibr that night, and charging her to sleep by the 


bedside of her young lady, in case she should need 
anything. 

In an hour after, Sybil Middleton pressed her 
first-born child to her bosom. 

“Thank God for my beivntiful hoy! Thank 
God for my spareil life!” fervently exclaimed the 
exhausted mother, as she received the babe in her 


“ Now, my dear young lady, as you are 
fortablc, hadn’t 1 better wake madam?” 

“No, Katy ; let her sleep,and I must rest 
How proud Harold will be of his son! How 
’ >y poor grandmother will feel that my trial is 
■” was the last thought of Sybil, as she 


happy ; 


lady!” exclaimed old Katy, bursting 
chamber of Mrs. Middleton at early dawn. 

“Why, what is the matter, Katy?” inquired 
Sybil, in afl’right. 

“Your poor grandmother! your good old grand¬ 
mother !” 

“ Katy! what is the matter ? What of my dear 
grandmother 1” 

“ Dead in her bed! dead in her bed!” 

With a smothered shriek, Sybil fell back on 
her pillow. 

Old Broom, who, unable to find the Doctor, had 
returned late at night, was despatched to Colonel 
Hines’s. The Colonel and his sister quickly obey¬ 
ed the summons, and hastened to Brotherton HalL 
The family physician also arrived early in the 
morning, and a messenger was despatched to Mr. 

Middleton, at L-. In the mean time. Colonel 

Hines and his sister Rachel took the direction of 
affairs; and truly the kind offices of these good 
Samnrit.ans were needed, for Mrs. Brotherton had 
expired duringithe night in a fit of apoplexy, and 
Mrs. Middleton was lying extremely Ul and de¬ 
lirious. Mr. Middleton returned late in the even¬ 
ing. On the fourth day from her decease, the 
funeral of Mrs. Brotherton took place. It was 
attended by all the gentry of the neighborhood. 
The wild delirium of Mrs. Middleton had been 
subdued, but she lay in a stupor, insensible to all 
that was passing around her. Miss Rachel Hinc-s 
kindly volunteered to remain at Brotherton Hall 
to nurse the invalid. 

At length Sybil was raised from her bed of ill¬ 
ness, and, in a fortnight from the day on which 
she first sat up, she left her room. Miss Rachel 
Hines had returned home. It was evening, and 
Sybil said to herself— 

“ I will surprise Harold, and please him, by join¬ 
ing him at tea.” 

And, wrapping her shawl around her, she de¬ 
scended to the parlor. Old Broom was just set¬ 
ting tea upon the table as she entered. In answer 
to her inquiry, the old man told her that Mr. 
Middleton was talking with a strange man in the 
entry. Desiring Katy to go up and remain with 
her infant, and telling Broom to be in waiting up¬ 
on the table, Sybil took her seat. Middleton en¬ 
tered, and, as he sat down in his place, remark- 


“ I am glad to see you out of your chamber, 
Sybil, for we shall bo obliged to get out of the 
house very soon.” 

“ As you please, dear Harold. I am ready to 
accompany you, when and whore you please.” 

Harold Middleton smiled darkly. 

“But it is not as I please, Mrs. Middleton. 
Let me teU you, it is far more easy to get rid of 
one handsome establishment than to find another.” 

Not comprehending the cause of his ill-humor, 
but seeing from his inflamed face that he had been 
drinking, Sybil answered gently and soothingly— 

“ Dearest Harold, believe me, I am willing to do 
just as you see fit. I had as lieve remain here as 
go elsewhere, if you prefer it.” 

“You are dull, Mrs. Middleton; you do not 
seem to comprehend that a writ of ejectment has 
been served upon us, and that we must go.” 

“ Oh! it is sad, indeed, to leave our home upon 
compulsion. But, dearest Harold, do not call me 
Mrs. Middleton, and speak so coldly to me. You 
know I have no one to love me now but you.” 

“ You are irritable, and not very agreeable, this 
evening, Mrs. Middleton. I think you have left 
your chamber too soon; I advise yon to return 


Sybil left the room. 

On the morning succeeding this conversation, 
Middleton left home for Baltimore, and was ab¬ 
sent about a week. At the end of that time he 
returned, and, entering the parlor, where his wife 
sat at work, informetl her that he had received a 
letter from his father requiring his immediate 
presence in London to attend a law-suit; and that 
he .should go in the next packet, which would sail 


“ Very well, dear Harold, we must make some 
provision for the two poor old people in the kitch¬ 
en, and I shall be so glad to go. I like the ar¬ 
rangement very much. I shall be delighted to 
cross the ocean, and so happy, so very happy, to 
know youf father and mother. I shall find pa¬ 
rents again in them; and they will be so pleased, 
will they not, to see our babe, their grandchild? 
Oh! yes; I shall be quite ready in a week.” 

“ Well! have you done, Sybil ?” 

Sybil raised her large tender eyes to his coun¬ 
tenance with an inquiring glance, and remained 
silent. 

“ I never contemplated taking yoit to England, 
Sybil; at least when I go. I do not indeed know 
how you would be received by my family. It will 
take, I fear, some considerable diplomacy to rec¬ 
oncile my lather to this somewhat inconsiderate 
marriage of mine.” 

The blood rushed to the face of Sybil, and the 
tears to her eyes; to conceal which, she stooped 
and raised her babe from the cradle. 

“ But this is my design. 1 will attend prompt¬ 
ly my father’s summons; meet him in London, 
and, after the hurry of business is over, I will en¬ 
deavor to reconcile him to our marriage, then 
send or come for you and the child.” 

Mrs. Middleton was reassured by his words, es¬ 
pecially as Ms manner was kinder than usual, and 
he had called her “Sybil” through the conversa¬ 
tion. She inquired— 

“ And how long will it be, dear Harold, before 
you send ?” 

“Oh! in a few mouths from this—in the fall 
probably; and, in the mean time, I will take a 
house for you in Baltimose for the summer.” 

“ It seems a long time until the fall; but then I 
suppose I am weak to feel so,” said Sybil, repress¬ 
ing a sigh. 

The next few days were employed in selling off 
the furniture and plate at Brotherton Hall. A 
few family portraits and some pieces of old-fash¬ 
ioned furniture were reserved for the use of Mrs. 
Middleton during the summer. 

Two weeks from this time, Sybil found herself I 
the occupant of a small eott^e on the suburbs of 
Baltimore. Katy was retained in her service, 
upon reduced wages; and old Broom, who had 
“saved a penny,” went to live with some of his re¬ 
lations. 

It was the morning of Middleton’s departdre. 
His trunks were all on board, and the packet was 
to sail with the first tide. 

At early dawn, Middleton and Sybil stood at 
the cottage gate. 

“ And will you Msed send for me in the fall, 
dear Harold?” said Sybil, sadly. 

“Why, certainly, Sybil; why do you doubt me ?” 
said Middleton, smilingly. 

“ I do not doubt you, but I love to hear you 
promise again and again.” 

“ Well, I must bo gone; farewell, Sybil.” 

“ Good bye! good bye I—Oh, come back; let 
me take a long, long, look into your eyes—a look 
that will last me till we meet”- 

“Well! will that do, Sybil? There—there—I 
-‘ go. Be cheerful; farewell. I will send for 


you so 


And they parted; he with a lie on his lips, re¬ 
joicing in his release; she to her lonely hearth, 
profoundly grateful for his seeming kindness, and 
building many bright hopes upon his faithless 
promises. 

'to be continued.] 


Thou who mov* 

Like a cloud:_„_ 

With the flags about thee eti 


igh the teot-lighta, 


ke the shadows of red Mars; 
Art thou he who lately slumbered 
By the N ile with turbans red, 
"Vhile the chil. 


Hm upon whose shattered eolumns, 
^^Barkened by the artillery's frown, 

Victory’s starry wings came down! 
From the plains of Kio Seco, 

To Siberia’s mountain heights, 

Glory with thy name is blended, 

Yet thou moT^st through the tent-lights, 
With the flogs nbout^thoe floating, 


One thy^great soul loves is dying. 

And the spirit faints, and triumph 
Fails before aifection’s tide. 


Hark! the bursts of lordly music 
On the midnight rise and fall— 
Wounded Eagle of the Legion, 


Imperial Guard arc flying 


Toward the dark te:.. 

Death hath taken home his oapi 
Is the tidings which they brii 


es he through the tent-lights. 


Mount IlExiTHy, Ohio. 


Virginia, in 1788, passed an act giving the 
tion of the State to article 5 of the ordinance re¬ 
ducing the number of States, and prescribing the 
terms of the admission of these States into the 
Union; and yet Virginia made no objection to ar¬ 
ticle 6, or the prohibition of slavery therein. 
Their several Constitutions, in article 5, were to 
be “ in confonnUy to the principles contained in these 
articles '''’—one of which, and a fundamental one, 
was, the prohibition of slavery in the Northwest¬ 
ern Territory. 

Notwithstanding this prohibitory article, the 
French slaves and their descendants have contin¬ 
ued to be held in bondage—bought and sold as 
property, with the exception that they could not be 
removed from the State, and sold as slaves in other 
States. 

In 1796, four persons of Kaskaskia petitioned 
Congress, ashing that slavery rrdght he tolerated 
there. This petition never caused a single South¬ 
ern member to evaporate in wrath and fury in de¬ 
fence of the “peculiar institution,” Southern 
rights, or the Constitution. Of course, the prayer 
of the petition was refused; but it passed along 
Tbovo is O. miwbt.v fliffnrRTifie between 


quietly. There is a mighty difference between 
“ my bull and your ox.” 

At the formation of the Constitution of the 
State, in 1818, the subject was agitated somewhat, 
especially in reference to the hiring of slaves 
from Kentucky and Tennessee, to work at the 
salines in Gallatin county. Article 6 (herewith 
given) of the Constitution of the State, shows the 
views of a very large majority of the 40,300 in¬ 
habitants of Illiuois Territory at that period. 

“Sec. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servi¬ 
tude shall hereafter be introduced into this State, 
otherwise than for the punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shaU have been convicted; nor 
shall any male person, arrived at the age of 2i 
years, nor female person, arrived at the age of 18 
years, be held to serve any person as a servant, 
under any indenture hereafter made, unless such per¬ 
son shall enter into such indenture while in a 
sjate of perfect freedom, and on oifcition of a bona 
fide consideration received or to be received for 
their service. Nor shall any indenture of any ne¬ 
gro or mulatto hereafter made and executed out 
of this State, or if made in this State, where the 
term of service exceeds one year, be of the least 
validity, except those given in coses of appren¬ 
ticeship. 

“Sec.2. No person bound to labor in any 
other State shall be hired to labor in this State, 
except within the tract reserved for the salt 
works, near Shawneetown, nor even at that 
place for_a longer period than one year at any one 
time; nor shall it be allowed there after the year 
1825. Any violation of this article shall effect 
the emancipation of such person from his obliga¬ 
tion to service. 

“ See. 3. Each and every person who has been 
bound to service by contract or indenture, in vir¬ 
tue of the laws of the Illinois Territory hereto¬ 
fore existing, and in conformity to the provisions 
of the same, without fraud or collusion, shall be 
held to a speoifio performance of their contracts 
or indentures; and such negroes and mulattoes 
shall become free, the males at the age of 21 years, 
the females at the age of IS years. Each and 
every child born of indentured parents shall be en¬ 
tered with the clerk of the county in which they 
reside with their owners, within six/months after 
the birth of said child.” 

I have marked in italics certain words in sec¬ 
tion 1st, which refer to the “ indentured servants,” 
a species of temporary slavery provided for by a 
law of the Territorial Government, and recognis¬ 
ed in the 3d section, as quoted above. Under the 
Territory it was provided, by law of the Territo¬ 
ry, that slaves could bo hfred at the salt works 
near Shawneetown, in Gallatin county, without 
gaining their freedom; and the 2d section of the 
foregoing article was intended to perpetuate that 
provision for the tenn of six years. Its practical 
working produced that effect; but as some of its 
principles were violated by slave-owners, in not 
removing their hired slaves at the expiration of 
the year, many from that circumstance became 
free, and reside in that and the adjacent counties 
to this day. The reasons assigned for such an¬ 
omaly in the Constitution were, that white labor¬ 
ers could not be hired, and unless there were tem¬ 
porary provisions to hire slaves from Kentucky, 
the manufacture of salt would cease, and the les¬ 
sees of the work would be ruined. Though the 
provisions cannot be justified on the principle of 
right, or the ordinance of 1787, which at least all 
immigrants to the Territory tacitly adopted, yet 


tendency and practical effect were freedom 
many slaves. 

The census taken by the State, September Ist, 
1840, enumerates 161 “French slaves” and 303 
“ indentured servants,” including their children. 
Free colored population in the State, 3,601—cer¬ 
tainly not an alarming proportion in a general 
population of half a million, to require stringent 
and oppressive laws to keep this class out, for fear 
of pauperism! 

To complete thffhistory of slavery in this State, 
before I give the decision of our Supremo Court, 
in 1845, which has put an end to French slaves, 
and virtually chan^^ them to free colored people. 


which is reserved Tn another number, I will re¬ 
trace a little of the Territorial history of this 
country on this subject. 

A large proportion of the immigrants to the 
Northwestern Territory came from the States 
south of “ Mason and Dixon’s line” and the Ohio 


The prevailing motive in the case of many, as 
has been shown already, was to get away from a 
slave population and its influpces, and not un- 
frequontly to emancipate their slaves. Officers 
of the Government were generally from the South, 
often slaveholders in fact, or at least in principle; 
and hence it need surprise no one that efforts 
were made to evade or to obtain modifications of 
the ordinance of the Continental Congress of 1787. 

In the year 1804, when the whole Territory of 
the Northwest, excepting the State of Ohio, was 
under the gubernatorial jurisdiction of the late 
distinguished William Henry HAK.RisoN,a Con¬ 


vention was held to deliberate upon Territorial 
interests. Governor Harrison was chosen Presi¬ 
dent. One, and it is thought a principal object 
of this Convention, was to obtain some modifica¬ 
tion of the “ ordinance” prohibiting slavery. 

To have made this prominentintheirpublished 


report would have defeated its end, for the people 
would have taken the alarm, and remonstrated 
against it. I fearlessly assert, upon hnomledge of the 
history of this country, and the opinions of its popu¬ 


lation at the various stages of its progress, that at 
period since 1787 notild the introduction of slavery 
have met roUk the approbation of a majority of voters 
mithin the territory non> included in any State north¬ 
west of the river Ohio. A very large majority of the 
popular sentiment, at all'times, have regarded the 
restrictive ordinance as the ootner-stone in the 
temple of our prosperity. Yet individuals, and 
especially Territorial officers, have favored its 
introduction. 

The Convention referred to prepared jnd sent 
a memorial to Congress, which was committed to 
a committee of the House. Mr. Rodney, who 
was chairman, reported, of which the following is 
copied from the Journals; 

“ Mr. Rodney, from the committee to which had 
been referred a letter from William Henry Har¬ 
rison, President of a General Convention of the 
People of Indiana Territory; also, a memorial and 
petition from said Convention on the 17th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1804, reported: 

“ That, taking into their consideration the facts 
slated in smd memorial and petition, they ore in¬ 
duced to believe that a qualified suspension; for a 
limited time, of .the 6th article of compact between 
the original States and the people and States 
west of the river Ohio, might be productive of 
benefit and advantage to the said Territory.” 

The committee reported the following resolu- 


“ Resolved, That the 6th article of the ordinance 
of1787, which prohibited slavery in said Territory, 
be suspended, in a qualified manner, for ten years, 
so as to permit the introduction of slaves born 
within the United States, from any of the indi¬ 
vidual States; Provided, That such individual 
State does not permit the importation of slaves 
from foreign countries; And provided, further. That 
the descendants of all such slaves shall, if males, be 
free at the age 25 years, and, if females, at the age 
of21yeara” 

Remarks.— 1st. Illinois then made a part of tlie 
Indiana Territory, 

2d. This Convention, as it is called, was very 
little more than a caucus of a mere party. It was 
held in February, at a season of the year when 


tions passed two years after, by a majority of the 
Territorial Legislature, awakened the people to 
the danger of the introduction of slavery, and 
brought %,bout concert of action, whereby the late 
Governor Jennings, then a young man, was elect¬ 
ed Delegate to Congress, over a popular candi¬ 
date, whose personal and political influence ex¬ 
tended to every settlement in the Territory, and 
who had all the support that Governor Harrison 
and his influence and friends could give him. 

4th. But here is another fact: A memorial from 
a Convention and a petition come from the Ter¬ 
ritory of Indiana, asking for the suspension of the 
Anti-Slavery ordinance, and for the introduction 
of slavery into that Territory; it is referred to a 
committee, the chairman of which represented a 
slaveholding State; a favorable report is made, 
with a resolution to grant the prayer of the peti¬ 
tioners ; and not a single South Carolina Nulli- 
ficr—not even a single slaveholder—to protest 
against it!!! 

Verily, there is a vast difl'erenoo between meum 
and tuuvi! (to be continued.] 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


Copy of a letter from Hon. John O. Palfrey to Hon. 

R. C--Winthrop, dated 
55 Coleman’s, Washington, 
December 5,1847. 

Dear Sir : It would give me pleasure to aid by 
my vote in placing you in the chair of the House 
of Representatives. But 1 have no personal hopes 
or fears to dictate my course in the matter, and 
the great consideration for me must be that of the 
policy which the Speaker will impress on the ac¬ 
tion of the House. 

Not to trouble you with suggestions as to sub¬ 
ordinate points, there are some leading questions 
on which it may be presumed that you have a set¬ 
tled purpose. May I respectfully inquire whether, 
if elect^ Speaker, it is your intention— 

So to constitute the Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations and of Ways and Means, as to arrest the 
existing war; 

So to constitute the Committee on the Territo¬ 
ries, as to obstruct the legal establishment of sla¬ 
very within any Territory; 

So to constitute the Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary, as to favor the repeal of the law of Febru¬ 
ary 12, ’93, which denies trial by jury to persons 
charged with being slaves; to give a fair and fa¬ 
vorable consideration to the question of the repeal 
of those acts of Congress which now sustain sla¬ 
very in this District, and to further such meas¬ 
ures as may be in the power of Congress to reme¬ 
dy the grievances of which Massachusetts com¬ 
plains at the hands of South Carolina, in respect 
to the ill treatment of her citizens. 

I should feel much obliged to you for a reply at 
your early convenience, and I should be happy to 
be permitted to communicate it, or its substance, 
to some gentlemen who entertain similar views 
to mine, on this class of questions. 

I am, dear sir, with great personal esteem, your 
friend and servant, John G.Y’alfbey. 


Mr. Winthrop to Mr. Palfrey. 

Washington, Cole,man’s Hotel, 

December 5, 1847. 

Dear Sir : Your letter of to-day has this mo¬ 
ment been banded to me. 

I am greatly obliged by the disposition you ex¬ 
press “ to aid in placing me in the chair of the 
House of Representatives.” But I must be per¬ 
fectly candid in saying to you, that if I "" 


copy th.Tt chair, I must go into it without pledges 
of any sort. 

' have not sought the place. I have solicited 
man’s vote. At a meeting of the Whig mem¬ 
bers of the House last evening, (at which, how¬ 
ever, I believe, that you were not present,) I was 
formally nominated as the Whig candidate for 
Speaker, and I have accepted the nomination. 

But I have uniformly said to all who have in¬ 
quired of me, that my poHoy in organizing the 
House must be sought for in my general conduct 
and character as a public man. 

I have been for seven years a member of Con¬ 
gress from our common State of Massachusetts. 
My votes are on record. My speeches are in 
print. If they have not been such as to inspire 
confidence in my course, nothing that I could get 
up for the occasion, in the shape of pledges or 
declarations of purpose, ought to do so. 

Still less could I feel it consistent with my own 
honor, after having received and acfcepted a gen¬ 
eral nomination, and just on the eve of the elec¬ 
tion, to frame answers to specific questions, like 
those which you have proposed, to be shown to a 
few gentlemen, as you suggest, and to be withheld 
from the great body of the Whigs. 

Deeply, therefore, as I should regret to lose the 
distinction which the Whigs in Congress have of¬ 
fered to me, and through me to New England, 
for want of the aid oTt a Massachusetts vote, I 
must yet respectfully decline any more direct re¬ 
ply to the interrogatories which your letter con- 


remain, with every sentiment of personal es 
teem, your friend and servant, 

Robert C. Winthror. 
iibq. J. O. Palfrey, ^c. 


SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 


Woman. —“ Midier, quasi mollior," saith Varro; 
derivation upon which Dr. Featley thus' com- 
menteth; “Woaen take their name in Latin 
from tenderness or softness, because they are 
usually of a softer temper than men, and much 
more subject to (nasions, especially of-fear, grief, 
love, and longing; their fear is almost perpetual, 
their grief immoderate, their love ardent, and 
their longing moat vehement. They are the weak¬ 
er vessels, not only weaker in body than men, and 
less able to resist violence, but also weaker in 
mind, and less able to bold out in temptations; 
and. thereforcj the Devil first set upon the woman, 
as conceiving it a matter of more facility to sup¬ 
plant her than the man.” And they are such dis¬ 
semblers, says the poet; 

-“ aa If taeir mother had been made 

Only of all (he flilsehood of the man, 

Disposed int) that rib.” 

Look, indeed, at the very name,”, said the 
Doctor, putting on his gravest look of provocation 
to the ladies—“look at the very name— Woman, 
evidently meaning either tnan’s woe —or abbrevi- 
ated from rooe to Bion, because by woman was woe 
brought into the world.” 

And when a girl is called a lass, who does not 
perceive how that common word must have arisen 1 
Who docs not see that it may. be directly traced 
to a mournful interjection, alas ! breathed sorrow¬ 
fully forth at the thought the girl, the lovely and 
innocent creature upon whom the beholder has 
fixed his meditative eye, would, in time, become a 


Cure for Crossness. —A sensible woman of 
the Doctor’s acquaintance, (the mother of a young 
family,) entered so far into his views upon this 
subject, that she taught her children, from their 
earliest childhood, to consider ill-humor as a disor¬ 
der which was to be cured by physic. Accordingly, 
she had always small doses ready, and the little 
patients, whenever it was thought needful, took 
rhubarb for the crossness. No punishment was re¬ 
quired. Peevishness or ill-temper and rhubard 
were associated in their minds, always as cause 
and effect .—The Doctor. 


There are other tongues in which the name is 
not less signifioaut. The two most notoriously 
obstinate things in the world are a mule and a pig. 
Now, there is one language in which pige means a 
young woman; and another in which woman is 
denoted by the word mulier ; which word, what¬ 
ever grammarians may pretend, is plainly a com¬ 
parative, applied exclusively and with peculiar 
force to denote the only creature in nature which 


is more mulish than a mule. “ Comment,” says a 
Frenchman, (BouOhet,) pourrdit on aijmer les Dames, 


puis (ju^ elles se nortment ainsi du dam ft dommage 
qu’ elles apportentduzhommes !”—The new volume of 
the Doctor. 


Substitute for Ether. —According to an an¬ 
nouncement in the Caledonian Mercury, Professor 
Simpson, of the University of Edinburgh, has 
succeeded in discovering a therapeutic agent, in 
the place of the inhalation of ether, which we are 
assured is capable of being introduced with great¬ 
er rapidity and success into the system, through 
the same extensive and powerful channel of pul- 
mqnary absorption. This more efficacious agent 
is chloroform, or the per chloride of Fosmyle. It 
is alleged that its advantages over ether are so 
varied ancTpalpable, that the latter may he con¬ 
sidered as already superseded. “It is a dense, 
limpid, colorless liquid, readily evaporating, and 
possessing an agreeable, fragrant, fruit-like odor, 
and a saccharine pleasant taste.” As an inhaled 
and anaesthetic agent, it possesses over sulphuric 
ether the following advantages: 1. A much less 
quantity will produce the same effect. 2. A more 
rapid, complete, and generally more persistent ac¬ 
tion, with less preliminary excitement and ten¬ 
dency to exhilaration and talking. 3. The inha¬ 
lation is far more agreeable and pleasant than that 
of ether. 4. As a smaller quantity is used, the ap¬ 
plication is less expensive, which becomes an im¬ 
portant consideration, if brought into general use. 
5. Its perfume is not unpleasant, but the reverse, 
and more evanescent. 6 and 7. No particular in¬ 
strument or inhaler is necessary; it is quite port¬ 
able ; and all that is required is, to diffuse a little 
of the liquid upon a hollow-shaped sponge, or even 
the pocket handkerchief, and apply the same over 
the mouth and nostrils, so as to be fully inhaled. 
As we have stated. Professor Simpson has, since 
his discovery, applied it frequently to obstetric 
practice, and with entire success; but it was last 
week applied with eminent success by Professor 
Miller and Dr. Duncan to surgical operations. 


Irish Cabs. —The Irish cads are a singular 
generation, apart from every other class of the 
community. The cad, properly so called, is only 
to he found in perfection in the large towns—Dub¬ 
lin, Cork, Limerick, &c. Doubtless they are to 
be met with in all towns, nay, villages, in the 
country; but in these latter they merge, more or 
less, into the juvenile mendicancy of the place, 
and cannot be said to form a distinct class. But 
the cad of a large town, a garrison one, particu¬ 
larly, is a being of a superior intelligence: ac¬ 
quainted to minuteness with the history of every¬ 
body in the place, their birth, fortunes, and expec¬ 
tations ; above all, no scandal escapes him. Pie is 
emphatically “ downy.” Has a curious judgment 
in car horses; knows their capabilities to a mile; 
and may be safely trusted to bespeak and procure 
this indispensable article. In a word, he is the 
faithful messenger, the much-trusted guide, the 
procurer-general of the place. There are mys¬ 
teries about cads. I have never, except in one 
instance, seen a cad older than five-and-twenty. 

LWhat becomes of the old cads? is a question 
more easily asked than answered. Generally, they 
move off the scene about the age of puberty. Are 
they worn out, and die of superhuman exertion at 
this period, or do they retire upon a competence? 
Do they marry and settle in the country ? Bah! 
the thing is impossible. Some curious inquirer 
would have found their .retreats; ‘CadviUe’ would 
have been heard of. The problem has not yet 
been solved; but 1 am inclined to think they 
die in the prime of youth. I place the Cork oad 
at the head ,of the whole fraternity, for intelli¬ 
gence, trustworthiness, and long suffering. Now 
and then a genius will appear in other places, but, 
os a body, none can come up to the cads in Cork. 

Scraps and Sketches of Irish Life, 


Conversion of a Jew to the Catholic Church. 
An event which will no doubt create considerable 
surprise among the Jewish body, took place 
Osoott College, neai- Birmingham, on Saturday 
last. We allude to the public renunciation of the 
Jewish religion by Mr. Benjamin Marcus, and his 
profession of the Roman Catholic faith. Mr. 
Marcus is a native of Russian Poland, author 


the new work entitled Mikur Hayem, printed 
the University Press, Trinity College, Dublin. I 


is also the author of many other works, and well 
versed in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Rabbinical erudi¬ 
tion. He has for some years post been lectur¬ 
ing against Christianity, and in a particular man¬ 
ner against the Protestant version of the Bible. 
A few days ago he received an introduction to the 
Rev. J. B. Morris, late under professor of He¬ 
brew at Oxford, and a convert to the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church—a gentleman intimately acquainted 
with Jewish modes of thought and reasoning. 
Discussions took place between these two gentle¬ 
men upon the great questions at issue between 
them, which eventually terminated in the expres¬ 
sion, on the part of Mr. Marcus, of a thorough 
conviction ot what he termed the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity, and a desire to be admitted into the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church. Before, however, this cer¬ 
emony took place, Mr. Marcus expressed a desire 
to state his reasons for his change; and accord¬ 
ingly the household was assembled, young and old, 
to hear his statement of reasons. The Rev. Mr. 
Heneage then performed the ceremony of bap¬ 
tism, after which, the convert made a public pro¬ 
fession of faith. 


Temperance in a King. —Our total abstinence 
friends are not, perhaps, generally aware, that 
Chai'les XII, “the mad King of Sweden,” as he 
was called by some of bis contemporaries, was a 
pledged man, if not a member of a teetotal society. 
The anecdote on which this statement is founded 
is given in M. dc Bury’s “ Essai Historique et 
Moral sur I’Eduoation Francaise.” Charles, as 
every body knows, in the commencement of his ca¬ 
reer, drank to great excess. In one of his drunken 
bouts he so far overstepped the limits of proprie¬ 
ty as to treat the Queen, his mother, with great 
disrespect. The next day, on being informed of his 
rudeness, ho took a glass of wine in his hand, and 
repaired to the Queen’s room. “ Madam,” said 
he to her, “ I hove learned that yesterday, in my 
cups, 1 forgot myself towards you. I come to ask 
your pardon—and, to prevent recurrence of such a 
fault, I drink this glass to your health; it shall 
be the last during my life.” He kept his word, 
and from that day never tasted wine. We .may 
add, by way of recommendation to the habit, that 
in his subsequent life no King was ever known to 
have undergone greater hardships and enjoyed 
better health than this cold-water monarch. 


Origin of the Bearo. —Van-Helmont tells us, 
that Adam was created without a beard, but that 
after he had fallen and sinned, because of the 
sinful propensities which he derived from the 
fruit of the forbidden tree, a beard was made part 
of his punishment and disgrace, bringing him thus 
into nearer resemblance with the beasts towards 
whom he had made his nature approximate. The 
same stigma was not inflicted upon Eve, because 
even in the fall she retained much of her original 
modesty, and therefore deserved no such oppro¬ 
brious mark. Van Helmont observes, also, that 
no good angel ever appears with a beard; and this, 
he says, is a capital sign by which angels may be 
distinguished .—The Doctor. 


Ignorance in Criminals. —The Rev. G. Heal- 
ton, assistant chaplain of Gloucester jail, gives 
the following specimen of ignorance; “ This 
blessed day, a man and a boy before me gave to 
the force of this reoommeudation suoh proof: 

“ ‘ As many as had plagues came to Jesus; what 
do you mean by plagues ?’ 

"' Children,’ answered the lad. 

' Matthew was sitting at the receipt of cus¬ 
tom ; he was sitting to receive something; what 
was it ?’ 

The Sacrament,’ answered the man.” 


_cpf Feather fteils, Boleters, and Fillov'S, 1 

quantity, and of such quality aa has won for 
justlymerited name of keeping the best, si 


Advertising Pedagogism. —The Nemry Exam- 
r has a very smart article pointing out some ad¬ 
vertising absurdities in the English papers. For 
instance: A schoolmaster in Edmonton adver¬ 
tises, “ that the pupils are boarded and educated 
Greek, Latin, and French, &o., for £20 per an- 
_ jm.” Boarding a boy in Greek is certainly a 
curious undertaking. Again; A schoolmistress, 
advertising in the T'mtes, states, among other par¬ 
ticulars, that there is “no entrance without a pair 
of sheets and two silver dessert spoons.” 


The Vocative of “Cat.” —The Archbishop of 
Dublin, who knows as well as any one how “ desi- 
jiere in loco,” teased by some grammarian, chal¬ 
lenged his tormentor to decline the commonest 
1, “ eat,” for example. The pedant contempt- 
fly proceeded— 

“ Nominative—a.cat, or the eat. 

Genitive—of a cat, or, &o. 

Dative—to or for a oat, or &c. 
Accusative—a oat, or, &o. 


Vocative—O 
“Wrong,” interrupted the Archbishop; '■'■puss 
is the vocative of eat all through the United King¬ 
dom, and wherever else the Teutonic dialects are 
spoken.”— Standard. 


Influence of the Press. —On Friday last, a 
fellow named David Gregg was convicted before 
Mr. Sergeant Adams, of having rudely accosted 
and indecently ill-used a very respectable married 
female, named Morris. After the verdict had been 
recorded, Mr. Sergeant Adams turned to Mr. Hec¬ 
tor Rose, a magistrate, who sat beside him, and 
said— 

“Now, what’s to be done with him?” 

“ Give him fourteen days,” said Mr. Rose. 

“No!” said Mr.Sergeant Adams; “he must 
have more than that, or there will be a shower of 
leaders in the press about it.” 

This was said in a tone which, while it was in¬ 
tended to have been heard only by Mr. Rose, audi¬ 


bly reached the reporters, and it is suoh a strik-' 
ing proof of the influence of the Press, that we 
cannot refrain from publishing it. The fellow 
to Bridewell for amonth .—London Paper. 


An Ingenious Mode of Government Lying.— 
The Diario (Lisbon) is very truthful, so long as it 
has nothing but brilliant sucoesses to commemo¬ 
rate ; but the moment a reverse occurs, it becomes 
as lying as its adversaries, and the War Office 
follows suit. The way they lie is ingenious. 
They print an account of the disaster in italics, 
with copious notes of admiration, insinuating, or 
leaving it to be inferred, that it is a malignant in¬ 
vention of the enemy; and, if they are afterwards 
taxed with concealing the “ untoward event,” they 
tell you, very coolly, that it was printed in the 
Diario !—Correspoiident of the Times. 


An Awkward Mistake. —In cutting the motto 
for the inscription over the door of the new church 
at Mine La Motte, in the southern part of St. 
Louis, the holy father told the workman to cut 
upon it the following words: “ My house shall be 
called the house of prayer;” and, to have it cor¬ 
rect, he referred him to the verse in the Bible. 
The mason proceeded to work, and cut the whole 
verse as follows: “ My house shall be called the 
house of prayer, h/t you haveniade it a den of thieves.” 
The house was consecrated before the mistake was 
discovered. Upon ascertaining it, the surplusage 
was puttied up, and painted over. 


A dashing fellow, who seemed to think ho man¬ 
ifested his superiority by the disdain he exhibit¬ 
ed of anything like courtesy to the humbler clas¬ 
ses of society, was driving his gig, one rainy day, 
when he came to a toll-bar, and haughtily asked 
what was to pay. “ Eightpence, if you please,” 
said the civil gatekeeper. Instead of handing the 
money to him, our grandee threw a shilling eare- 
lAOQlunn tko wBtand ViTi-miTid. aavini?. “Tak< 


lessly on the wet and muddy ground, saying, “ T ake 
your change out of that.” The keeper stooped for 
the silver, and, putting the copper exactly on the 
same spot, walked coolly into his house. 


Opera House, the celebrated Lablache was so de¬ 
lighted with her singing, that he came up to her. 


and said, enthusiastically— 

“ Give me your hand. Every note in your voice 
is a pearl.” 

“ Give me your hat,” was the reply of the fair 
singer; and then putting it up to her mouth, and 
giving one of her incomparable roulades, “Hero,” 
said she, “ is a hatful of pearls for you.” 


Laconic CoRREsroNDENCE.— Talleyrand 
addressed a letter of condolence to a lady who 
had lost her husband, in these words — “Oh! 
Madam!” In less than a year the lady had mar¬ 
ried again, and then his letter of congratulation 
was, “Ah! Madam!” 


German Taught and Suoken. —The Times of 
last week has, an advertisement for a lost dog, 
which “ readily answers when spokm to in Ger¬ 
man.” We have hoard of dog Latin, but this is 
the first instance of dog German. 



of infurinatic 

rejectrou of anappliciitioniB 
piuyyuicu, tiua u. Birviig i*uu valid patent insured. 

For evideuee of bis coiupetenoy and integrity, he would re- 
apeotfully refer to all persons for whom be has transacted 

and Eighth streets. 


op^oaUe «ie Unitea States 


Dec. 30.-«1 


M KS. K. IVA. OeUEN wiil reopen tbe school recently in 
charge of Miss A. M. billing, on Monday, 3d January, 
Billing^s residence, on Fiinth street. The English 
generally will be taught. 


!c of Anti-aiuiitry 


C EMTKAL AtiEJSCif>uiA« ..____ 

cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New The subseri- 

as Agent of the Eateentive Committee of the Amerioai 
Foreign Antl-SlavPy Society, would inform the ftlende 
’be cause that he has made arrangements with the put- 
STS of standard wotitf on Amerioan Slavery, whereby h*- 
bo enabled to keeoA hand, for sale at wholesale and re. 
a full supply of tlTOnti-Slavery literature of this ooun 
There can be no dombt, that if the Truth, as it has beei 
forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be trough’ 


tisfactoi 


be produced; and it is earnestly hopi..._ 

facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-1 
-Depository will be suitably appreciated and improvec 

)lcte cataloiruo of tbe Books, Famphlets, Tracts, Kngi_. 

1. Such a list will probably be prepare' 


d extensively circulated in tbe Spring. It may, however, b( 
sU to say, that among a large assortmout of Fublicationi 
ly be found the following: 

Memoir of Kev. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, bj 
hittier. last edition: Liberty Minstrel, hv G. W. Clark 


Memoir of___^ , . wa..v- .. 

Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by U. V 
edition; Barnes on American Slavery: Bacon o 
Slavery; Discussion between Ki- 


_ Amerioan Church;•Condensed Bible Argu¬ 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Slavt- 
holding, by Kev. W. W. Patton; Grerman Anti-Slavery Alma* 
* Liberty Almanacs aiid Tracts, by the thousand 


liondred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Kighta, oi 
i visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a (luantity of our Publications. 


-„-, and specify 

_._it, will be promptly 
WILLIAM HAKNED, 


le parcel may 

Publishing Agent, No. Spruce at 


M EMOIK of key. ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, _ 
Introduction, by John Quincy Adams—the cheapest 
LUti-SIavery book in the United States. A few hundreds oi 

uiti-Slavery Depository, ^ewYorkl It contains nearly 4111 
pages of reading matter, neatly put up in {taper covers, aue 
is offered at the very low price oi^teen cents per copy, oi 
$1.60 per dozen; half bound, with muslin backs, at 20 ceute 

that these books will remain long on hand, Those ftleniU 
wbo wish to obtain them, for soJe or for gratuitous distribu¬ 
tion, will please send thoir orders without delay, addressed to 
WILLIAM HAKNED, 


July 22 


tereotyjwd, and printed on good paper; and, to secure it; 
“nsiye circulati^, the wholesaJe price has been fixed ai 

thousand; 100 or 200 copies, at $3.56 per hundred; 
for $2; 25 copies for $1. 

All orders must be accompanied the cash, and den 
the mode of conveyance by which th^ are to be forw 


institution, in the buildings formerly occulted by hi 


I a high chart 
r an institut 
superior education, an 
highest welfare of th 


. Able teachen 
tinned inoUthosi. 
tive to young hi 


i-vi- Biaio, wiiuicBine ana retail, at tn© Umce and Depoe 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, F 
Spruce street, N ew York, by 

WILLIAM HAKNED, Publishing Age 
ay-Anti- Slaver y papers - 


id Pillows, in 
he subsoribex 


Mattresses and Palliasea. In store, a large assortmen 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls 
dining rooms, chambers, Paper Hanging done at a mo 
ment's notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 

Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

120.—tf W. P. SPENCER. 


»0 THE LADIES.—Thomas H. Stanfoud, 
comer of Saratoga and &reen streets, Baltimore, keepi 

L^es, ftlisses, and Children's -., 

-id material, and of the beat «iuality, 
targes, reduced from his former prices. n.e bbub uomiui^ 
it his own make; consoduently, he is prepared to warraui 
bat he sells to be good. 

Thick Soles.-^QuiteiB, $2 to $2 26; Half Gaiters, $1.60 tc 
1.76; F. Boots, $1.25; Jefferson's and Ties, $1.12 1-2. 

Thin Soles.-^Tiy and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
1.37; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 

Misses and Children's in proportion. Satin Shoes made fox 
$1, when the ladies furnis h the satin. _ April 


ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and C^unseUo. 


0, Columbus, Ohio. Office up i 


'’pHE Broprietws oj the Gay €r«ft Chair Ware Hoomi 
X would inform their friends juid the public generally, thai 
they have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Piirloj 
- nd other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 
variety of imitation wood colors. They would request per- 
jns disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort- 
lent is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment il 
ae city* They would also inform shippiiig merchants, that 
iiey have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also, 
ironze, SpUt Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &,c.; ali 
•hich they are willing to sell on most acoommodatiug berms 
Baltimore, April 22. _ A. fc J. B. MATHIOT. 


G ATES ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH, MASS.- 
next term at this Institution will commence on 

English, thirty-three cents per week; a 


hvnguages, 11 

P/eeeptor for two dollars per week. This charge iucluci 


O. W. ALBEE, Preceptor. 


rjVHOMAS BUTLER, 


B EERS’S TEMFERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
<f Pejmsylvania avenue, and near the JRuilroad Depot. 
‘ ' .shington Oily. Frioes to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


STANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and CmnseUoT i 
) Law, Cincinnati. Oflioe on Main street, below Columbl 
'er the office of the Washington Insnranoe Co. Jan. 7. 


XJ of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at his c 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and beirwec 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22.__ 


JPENCER & NORTH, Altonteys and Coun.^eWor« cl 


«C INUK-rtl, AlU 

ISKAFD S, SFFNCEK. 

Jan. sa.-tf JOHN W. NORTH. 


rUST f UBLI.’iHED, under tl 


J Cummittee of tlie ^American and Foreign A 
Society, “Lettera to Professor Stowe and D- 


■hclps.” 


know that this important work, 
-i .... of"'"’ ■ 


author wiU be glad 
’uhlished in a large 

lamd f rm, on fine paper, and with handsome type, making u 
volume of 168 pages, with a view to its extensive oirmtJa- 
tion, the work has been stereotyped,and la offered for sale at 
the low price of 37 1-3 cents hound in cloth, or 2S oents in 
pamphlet fonn, which can bo sent by mail at a charge oi 

The usual diseonut to booksellers. 

the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce street, 
I WILLIAiVI HARMED, 


New Yon 


Deo. 23. 


__ 

responding Seoretai-y and Supervisor of the Exeoutii 


16 1st ot Jon- 
.country; promisir 


and reflection in all parts of i 

torial articles, suited to the i-imes; cue oese smeciioiis, siu- 
tistics, facts, temperance oorrespondenoe and intelligence 
from all parts of the world, in a style and dress equal to the 
best publications of the day. 


sent to one direction.’ ivfiney sent in the mail at the rifk 
the publisher. Direct, “Journal cf Temperance Union, N 
York.”_ Dee. 23.-3I 


W M. GUNNISON, CfcJien 
Bowly’s WiMif, JSalUm 




F GUNS, the lorgest a; 


.urhet.—Among 


’ Chance S 
rong and correct shooting 
ned, and, after a fair 

__^ ,___epreseuted, they can I 

changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt tt Sims’s celebrated six-shoUers, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Piatols, of varioui 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notioe, and 
sold low for cash. 

J AS. H. MERRILL, Practkal Gan Maker, 
April 29.—tf 6S South street, one door north of Pratt. 


N E W books, al the Anti-Slavery Depositary, 22 S-pru 
street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy —316 pages, 12mo; hound in mu 
lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored ma 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United State, 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexioo^and a notioe < 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 76 cents. 

Fools for tire People—o pamphlet ot 142 pages—a oompil 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gi( 

Govommo’nt to Slavery, and embracing a history cl 


origin and objects. By Loring Moody- 
ot Boston, iviassaonusetts. Price M oents. 

The Young Man—ot Lectures for £he Times. By Rev, 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Conneoticut. 3X4 pages, I2mo 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

■ " ' ' -by Gcrrit Smith—an■ 


—qviwnent... ..- 

pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture qf Slavery—(ot Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” too. 38 pages J2mo, with several engrav¬ 
ings. Price 8 oents. 

^ New Tracts, at entity emt^yer Irfndje ' 


m Trade at the Nation’s Ca; 

2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 

3. Cateohismof the Mexican War. 

4. Shal I we give Bibles to 3,M),m ot Amerioan Slavei 
.r sale, as above, by WILLIAM HAKNKD, 




IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

JVeto Series of Reading Books, ley Joshua Leavitt, au¬ 
thor of Jjcavilt's Easy Lessons. 

J OHN P. JE WE’TT & CO.. 23 Cotuhill, Bookseller’s Row, 
Bostou, liave in eoiirso of pubUoation ono of the must val¬ 
uable and elcgaut series of Readers for Coninuiii Schools 
which have over been offered to the educators of yoiitli. They 

The Primer or First Book,’or Little Lessons for Little 
Learners, ooutaining 72 pages ISmo, elegantly illustrated 
with nemerous designs by IVlallory, printed on new type and 
euperior paper, and bound in full cloth, with gilt sides, mak¬ 
ing a servioeable, elegant, and attractive book tor a child. 

The Second Book, or Leavitt’s Busy Lessons,iaavioik 
V,.,, „ ■■-^universally approved by the best toaohers 


New England tor twenty'years past, that 
imomlatiou is needed. This is substautiatiy me same 
irk, with a new jlntrM^uction. in its external appearance, 


gautiy and substantially Jculid in c-mbe... 

..1,,... title, Md is a volume of 160 pages 18 me 



elaJm-alt 

-dtoiueetL. ... 

Ho has eeleoted and 


sdiotar in the school rc 
arranged such pieces as he believes 
.V and inspirit a school, and make t 
and has rejected many pieces of sterling obaraoter. 


literary merit, deeming them altogether above 
Bohoois. ’rhis volume will be ready at „ 

The attention of teachers and school committees is partio- 
darly called to the elegatii and substantial style of this se- 
■ies of Readers, to the paper, printing, and binding, and also 
,0 the vei y lorn price at which the publishers have deteimiu- 
!d to sell them. W e hope for targe sales, and shall be satis- 
led with small proflts, JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Sept. 23.—3mif Boston, Mase. 


THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 

IN BOSTON. 

f 'OR years, the first and only house which has adhered to 
thac popular system of 

Low Prices for Gentlemen’s Clothing, 

is tliat widely kuo'wu and universally celebrated Clothing 
Emporium, 

OAK HALL— Geo. W. &51mmons, Proprietor. 
Tfio excellence of tbo iilau which he originally designed, 
and which has been by him so successfully prosecuted, is not 
only appreciated by the public, but to some extent approved 
by the Trade—at least so far as the imitations lately intro¬ 
duced give evideuce of their approbation of the only true and 
perfect system, which insures to buyers every descriptiou of 

GENTLEMEN’S CLOTiilNG, 

AT THE VERY LOWEBT BOALE OE BiUCEB! 

The elegant display of goods at BimmwisH Oak Hall, em¬ 
bracing the ^ateat importations IVum London and Paris, are 

diTCction, and affords to gentlemen who would save uinm old 


every variety of e 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 

the globe, and at i 


less ll«.au ever before offere« 

P. ». Wholesale traders, look to this. Thousui 
" Coats, Pants, Ve^s, and lurmshing goods, ch 


0^ Entrance at No. 32 Oi 


'■lUlE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1848,cumpi 
X Rev. Joshua Leavitt, and published by the 
and h'oreigu Auti-aiavcry Society, contains, in a 
the usuaicalculations, astronomical tables, &.O., a | 
etyof important facts and statistics, beannir dir 
te subject of slavery,not to be found 
on, and prepared with special referen 


i presenti 
iu LUC confident 
3as been handsos 


lers muse oe accompc 
me moat of conveyance by w 

Post office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 
The iriends of universal emancipation are earnestly » 
pon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Blaver'' 


mensurate with its merits, and its p( 


Garden^nd Nursery qf Parsons 
CB are enabled to fuinlsh, on the most reasonable 


Trees, looses, Vines, ^During the past year, 

*l)eaier8 wm b'e supplied on liberal terms. Catalogues 
v.eefi «v-j,tis,^n application by mail to tbe ^roprieto-- - 


peet, N ew York. Sept. 16.—8t 


. 2, for Woollens and M 


-N 0.1 Lard Oil, for Lamps; N o. 
”'ery— in ^good shipping order. 


ca27 in its praise. Ihavn 


trial of the No. 2 ikrd Oil, which I pur- 
liappy to state that 1 can speak decl- 
... —'ooJ of different grades^ 


HALL, Designer and Eaigraver, No. 8 Eutaw street, 

• opposite the Eutaw House, - •'—*— *• 

Buildings, Machinery, Epeoiticatioufi 
*■.«. Sftfl.i-4. st.^ei Letters, and al> 


beat style for those who prefer finding their ow'n cloth. AR 
—rk done at this establishment warranted to give satiafao- 
AprU22—ly 


IN JOLLlb'b'E, Attorney and GtnmseiU. __ 

le on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
iH, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 


oimiati ;EIon. jl W. Prie, Hon. J. J.’ McDoweU, Hillsborlugh, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, tit. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esvj., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, liawrencc 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus,Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
Newport, Kentucky; Oen. K. Collins,Maysvilie, Kentucky. 


/CHARLES f HILLIPS, BeUhartger, IsOcksmUh, and Bmifft 
wiw General, may be found the ol^tand, No^ll3 


untry at the shortest nu 


•TYriNDOW SHADEE.-GBORGB Fataux has removed 
VV his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of EoutE 
■ -* ’’altimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 

_a orders for palucing tlie fashionable T7'a7isparcHi 

Window Bhades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Ehades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &o. Ho 
respectfully solicit^ a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have a 
3took of Window Shades, of the latest style, ffom $1 to $26 
per pair. __ April 


Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large : 
small pimkages; Cigars in packages of 5U, 100,125, and 




P ATENT AGENCY.—Ail matters connected with the 
Patent OffSice, Drawings, Specifications, &.C., acoJirately 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 

S. A. PEUGH, Wash ington, D. C- 


P LUMBE NATIONAL mGUERREAN GALLERV 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New Fork, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 


Portridts takenin exquisite style, withoutregard to weather. 

A large assortment of appaiatus and stock always on hand, 
t the lowest cash prices. 

New York,251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesimt street; 


:s, 1^ Vieille Rue du 'femple; Liverpool’32 Churoll 


ypE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subscri¬ 
ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
lars. Cockcroft & Overeud, No. 59 Gold street, in the city 

_few York, and will attend to all orders he may receive with 

punctuality and despatch. AU the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be cas/, aud of good metal and finish; 
and he will fui'uish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
auality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overeud (late otthe firm of Cockcroft * Over¬ 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de¬ 
portment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 

Jan. 7. _ ROBERT TAYXXm. 


D en Tis'_ 

tist, North C 
Baltimore, atte 










... Porcelain Teeth at about one-half the usual 
in a style which, for appearance, adaptation, or 
cannot be surpassed. Decayed Teeth stopped by 
fining, aud every plug warranted permanent. The Letheon 
administered in Surgical operations, when desired. Extract¬ 
ing Teeth under its influence, SO cents; or without this, 25 


N. B.—Persons who have lost all their upper tee 
jjtrA fL Hftt of from six to Sight made by Dr. L. so u 
bare gum, without clasps or springs, ai 




J B. WHEAT'ON, WhoiesaU a«d UeUtU geps 

and medicines, chemicals, paints, oils, .dye stuffs, window 
glass and putty, large glass lor pictures, Jirtiats’ prepared 
colors, artists’ brushes, pencils, crayons, water colors, &c. 
Also, a few choice Groceries. 

Comer of Broad and High streets, Columbus, Ohio. 

N ov. 18.“6t __ _ 


J UST PUBLISHED —“Elaveholding Examined in Die 
Light of the Holy Bible, by William Henry Brisbane, a 
servant of Jesus Christ.” P or sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the Depository of the American and foreign Auti-Blavcry Eo- 


'S fur'Anti-Slavery Fublic^ionf must, enclose t 
jsiguate how the books ate to be sent, and be t 
to WILLIAM HAiiNED, 

11. 22 Spruce street.New York. 


Tl/fAULDEN PEKINE’S Earthenware Pottery, comer qf 
i?l Pi-ne and Lexington streets, Baltimore. All wares de* 
livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 


J OHN G. WILMOT, Paper Ha-nger and Upholsterer, No- 
96 Baltimore street, near HoUiday street, is prepared to 
do all kinds of Paiier Hanging and Upholstering, at 
est notice. Superior Venitiau Blinds made to oi 
Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country mere 




i-easotmble te: 


AprU 29 


r'lROTON HOTEL~On strict Temperance principles, No. 
w 142 and 144 Broa<>!vay, New York: by 
Way G.-tf J. LELAND MOORE. 












